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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Since these prefatory lines were last undertaken, Fate has again dealt hardly with 
our Society and science. Above all, we mourn the loss of Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
our earliest excavator and the pioneer of scientific digging; later pages contain a tribute 
to his memory by Prof. Newberry. A disastrous blow to our future prospects was the 
death, as deeply regretted as unexpected, of our recently elected President, Sir Stephen 
Gaselee, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., F.B.A., the Librarian of the Foreign Office and an eminent 
all-round scholar whose wide interests touched Egypt from the side of Coptic. Our 
profoundest sorrow should, however, be reserved for younger men whose promise 
had only started upon its fulfilment. The passing of Paul C. Smither came as a great 
shock to those who knew his remarkable ability, to which were added abounding en- 
thusiasm and unconquerable energy justifying the highest hopes.' Finally, every 
Egyptologist of whatever nationality will deplore the death of Dr. Hugo Ibscher, by 
far the ablest of mounters of papyri, whose technical skill was coupled with amazing 
perseverance; the present writer, his friend for over forty years, is glad to testify to his 
unswerving honesty of purpose and loyalty to his lifework and his colleagues. 

Again this year our efforts are cramped by need for economy in paper, Contributions 
of merit have not been lacking; indeed some have had to be refused, As regards illustra- 
tions, Dr. Dows Dunham has kindly come to the rescue. The frontispiece represents 
one of the finest known pieces of portrait sculpture; when the original was stored away 
for safety, a cast was made and Dr. Dunham had the happy idea of trying how it would 
look in modern costume—with what result readers can see in the Boston Museum’s 
Bulletin tor Feb. 1943. To the same generous helper we owe pl. 2. 

News of outstanding interest must be summarized briefly. Despite the recently an- 
nounced find of the Serapeum of Alexandria, archaeological reports from Egypt are 
dispiriting. Much wanton damage has been done in the necropolis of Thebes, and 
we cannot but remind the Egyptian Government of its heavy responsibility in a matter 
touching not only their own possessions, but also a world-wide interest. We hear also 
of a feverish and ill-conceived haste to excavate, and it is impossible to emphasize too 
forcibly the need for scientific control and prompt publication of results. By way of 
contrast, praise is due for the astonishingly increased bulk of the Annales du Service des 
Antiquités, to which many young Egyptians now contribute articles: for this new 
development we offer cordial congratulations to Dr. Leibovitch. Good tidings come 
also from Kharttim, where Mr. Arkell, working under difficult conditions, has un packed 
and secured from destruction valuable archaeological material resulting from the 
excavations by Reisner, Griffith, and others. Itis to be hoped that the present magazine 
will soon be replaced by a Museum worthy of such efforts. 


' Beyond this brief footnote no mention is here made of that brilliant young Coptic scholar Charles R. C. 
Allberry, since he is only posted as missing and we look forward with confidence to news of his safety. 
B 


THE MYTH OF HORUS AT EDFU—II 
By A. M. BLACKMAN and H. W. FAIRMAN 


C. THE TRIUMPH OF HORUS OVER HIS ENEMIES 
A SACRED DRAMA 
(Continued) 

Tue Introduction to the texts translated below was given in FEA xxvill, 32 ff., at the 
end of which it was noted (1) that the play consists of a prologue, three acts divided into 
scenes, and an epilogue; (2) that the names of the characters (including the Reader and 
the chorus) who were intended, or who we think were intended, to declaim the various 
speeches, choruses, and portions of narrative,* are placed before the respective passages 
in square brackets [ ]; and (3) that the numerals in the translation, likewise placed in 
square brackets, denote the pages and lines in Chassinat’s publication. A few words 
are also required concerning the order of the reliefs. As these proceed from right to 
left the description of the figures contained therein must also proceed in that direction. 
Accordingly, of the two boats depicted in reference to any scene, that nearest to the 
right is to be accounted the first. 

The present instalment gives the description and translation of the Prologue and 
Act I, together with as much of the autographed Commentary” as refers to the said 
portions. At the end of the Commentary will be found the corrections of a number of 
printer's errors occurring in our joint article in Miscellanea Gregoriana, pp. 399-425. 
Most of these are due to the fact that we could not, owing to the international situation, 
be supplied with a revise of the first set of proofs. Consequently the printer's mis- 
understandings of a number of the corrections, and certain new errors as well, could not 
be rectified. We feel it is appropriate to publish these corrections here, as we shall often 
cite the article in the following pages and shall frequently have occasion to refer to it 
‘n our future writings on Ptolemaic hieroglyphic texts. 


PROLOGUE 
Published: Naville, Mythe d’Horus, pl. 1; E. vi, 60-3; XIII, pls. CCCCXCIV-CCCCXCVI. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE Retier. Behind Thoth, who is reciting from a roll, stands Horus 
of Behdet, holding a harpoon and rope in his right hand and accompanied by Isis. ‘To 
the left of these three divinities Horus of Behdet once more appears, this time in a boat, 
with the rope in his left hand and in his right the harpoon, with which he pierces the 
head of a hippopotamus. Behind him is Isis again, followed by a small and much 
damaged figure of Har-Khentekhtai. On the water’s edge, facing the boat, is the King 
(appropriately wearing the head-dress of Onuris),° who also pierces with a harpoon the 
head of the same hippopotamus. 


a Only small scraps of the narrative texts are, a3 pointed out in FEA xxvin, 33 1., preserved in our version 
of the Edfu play. b Referred to by figures in the translation. ¢ See FEA xxvii, 37, With n. 5. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE RELIEF DRAMATIC TEXT 
Horus of Behdet Horus of Behdet, son of Isis* 
Isis Isis?! 
Thoth Thoth 
Har-Khentekhtat 
The King The King 
—— Reader 
— - Chorus 


Supsiprary Texts. A, 1. Above the first figure of Horus of Behdet: [63, 1] Utterance 
by Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, lord of Mesen, with dappled plumage, who 
came forth from the horizon; a hero of great strength when he sallieth forth to battle' with 
his mother Isis protecting him. 

A, 2. In front of Horus: [63, 1] J cause thy Majesty to prevail against him that is 
rebellious toward thee on the day of the mélée. (63, 3] J put valour and strength for thee into 
thine arms, and the might of my hand into thy hands. 

A, 3. Ina vertical line behind Isis, but referring to Horus: [63, 6] The King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Protector who protecteth his father, great Warden who wardeth off the 
foe. It was he who established the sky upon its supports.” Successful are all the things 
which he hath done, Horus of the fierce countenance, who hath slain® the Caitiff, Horus of 
Behdet, great god, lord of the sky. 

B, 1. Above the first figure of Isis: [63, 4] Utterance by Isis the great, the god's mother, 
Scorpion’ of Behdet, nurse of the Falcon of Gold. 

B, 2. In front of Isis: [63, 4] J give thee power against those who are hostile toward 
thee, O [my] son Horus, thou lovable one. 

C, 1. Above Thoth: [62, 9] Utterance by Thoth, twice great, lord of Hermopolis, him 
with the honeyed tongue, skilled in speech,° who heralded the going of Horus to launch‘ his 
war-galley, who overthrew his enemies with his utterances. 

C, 2. In front of Thoth: [62, 10] A happy day for Horus, lord of this land, son of Isis, 
lovable one, who hath obtained triumph, heir of Osiris, offspring of the triumphant Onnophris, 
of great strength in every place of his! 

D, 1. Above Horus of Behdet in the boat: [62, 3] Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of 
the sky, who on his father’s behalf punished the Monster for* what he had done.* He turneth 
himself about in his form of doughty harpooner and trampleth on the back(s) of his foes. 

D, 2. In front of Horus: [62, 4] The single-barbed harpoon is in [my] left hand, the 
three-barbed in my grip. Let us slay yon Caitiff with our weapons! 

« See below, p. 4, (b) = E. vit, 60, 11, and the speech of Thoth, p. 5, (d) = £. v1, 61, 3. 

b In his capacity as sky-god; see FE. vi, 7o, 2, and Junker, Giza, 11, 48 ff. For the construction s(t) seen f 
see Gardiner, Eg. Gram., § 124; 148. 

© For fms ‘slay’, ‘slaughter’ see W®. 111, 96, 10; E. 1v, 306, 8; 343, 8; VII, 45, 12; 149, 7} 159, 4-5}; 168, 15- 
16: 202, 8; 215, 16; 265, 15-16; vill, 26, 15; JM. 125, 2. 

d See Blackman and Fairman, Miscellanea Gregoriana, 419, 1. 75. © Probably rh, rather than ikr, dd. 

f For this meaning of wi see Erman, Siteungsh. Berlin, xxxtx (1912), 925; see also FE. Vv, 125, 5-0; Vi, 122, 4; 
125, 2 (with Chassinat's n. 4); 127, 9- 

g After the Commentary had been completed Blackman came to the conclusion that the two passages 


db: (var. sm?) Dns m ir(t)-n-f hr it-f discussed in n. 2 and there translated “who punished (var. “‘slew"") Dns as 
something which he did on his father’s account’, should be rendered ‘who on his father’s behalf punished 
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E, 1. Above Isis in the boat: [62, 6] Utterance by Isis the great, the god's mother in 
Wetjset-Hor,* who protecteth her son in his war-galley. 

E, 2. In front of Isis: [62, 6] J fortify thy heart, my son Horus, Pierce thou the Hippo- 
potamus, thy father’s foe. 

_F. Above the King: [60, 6] King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (Blank), Son of Rér, 
(Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptal), valiant in the fray, courageous with 
the thirty-barbed harpoon, who casteth (his weapon) at his foes amain.* 

G. Ina single horizontal line above the King and the divinities in the boat: (62, 1] 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, a hero of great strength; most warlike emanation among 
the gods, who guardeth (s3) the Path{s} of Horus” (?); valorous one, of proud bearing* when 
wielding the three-barbed harpoon, who travelleth swiftly in* his war-galley ;* lord of Mesen, 
captor of the Hippopotamus,’ who exerciseth protection (ir s3); Horus of Behdet, great god, 
lord of the sky. 

Dramatic Text. (a) [READER.] [60, 9] Long live the good god, son of the Victorious 
Horus, excellent offspring of the Lord of Mesen, bold fen-man,' valiant® in the chase," 
[60, 10] the Man of the First Lotus-leaf’ (?), battling Horus,’ a man to seize the moor- 
ing-post in the water, lord of valour, Son of Rér, (Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever- 
Beloved-of-Piah }. 

(b) TO BE RECITED BY HIS MAJESTY: 

[k1NG.] Praise to thee and a merry noise to thy war-galley, O Horus of Behdet, great 

god, lord of the sky. I adore thy name [61, 1] and (the names of) thine executioners® in thy 
train. I give praise to thy spearsmen, I revere thy harpoons recorded in the Emanations of 
Rér,? I give thanks to thy weapons. 
(slew) Dns because of what he had done’. Blackman’s view is that the m before ir(t)-n:f is in both instances a 
writing of the preposition , as it seems almost certainly to be in three other passages also cited in that note, 
namely E. 1, 378, 16-17; 1V, 78, 43 Vl, 257, 15- The rendering, now rejected, to which we refer at the beginning 
of n. 2, was “who punished the Monster to avenge his father’. 

a Or rather, perhaps, Wetyes-Mor, see Gardiner, JEA xxvii, 44, 1. I. b See Gauthier, Dict. géogr., 1, 174- 

¢ = fy Art. For other instances of this common epithet, a possibly better rendering of which is ‘of erect 
bearing’, sce E. 111, 69, 18; 1V, 344, 43 V1, 78, 12; VIL, 132, 8; 152, 6; Vill, 35, 2- 

d For phrr m chrt-f see E.1, 424, 14; UH, 137, TL-15) 2575 17; and cf. plrr m sint:}, E. U1, 45, 7: 

© We evidently have here some writing of in }sb, tor exx. of which see E. 1v, 59, 115 Vi, 64, 7) 122, 7- 

f For other instances of the attribute shty kn ‘bold fen-man’ see E. 1v, 59, 5-0; 212, 6: ¥, 214,77 VL 36, 
2, $: 57, 5; 61, 10; 33, 14; 91, 3- As in this passage shfy is determined by e in V1, §7, 5 and 61, 10. In, VI, 
s6, 2. 8; 83, 14; 91, 3, the determinative is i; in v, 214, 7, it 18 ‘fA. and in Iv, 59, §-6; 212, 6, 4. 

« For pr-t see Junker, Onurislegende, 20: also E. 1, 14, 13; Vl, 62, 4, where the attribute is assigned respec- 
tively to Horus as Oe eh i ‘spearsman’ and ssnty *harpooner’. 

h To the references given in Wb. 1, 469 for bhs ‘hunt’ add E. 111, 348, 1 (obj. mri ‘lion’); VII, 209) Ts Crk. 
vi, 19, 16 (obj. tet = small game in general); Mond & Myers, Temples of Armant, 1, pl. 103, 1. 6. 

i The epithet “Battling Horus’ is again assigned to the King in E. vit, 132, 1; it is also assigned to Horus, 
E. vt, 64, 8; 215, 7- CF. (eer as epithet of the King, E. vi, 91, 2 (see also Wh. 1, 216, 7) and of Horus, 
Urk. vi, 49, 7, and the designation “ ha} ‘Horus the Fighter’, E. , No. 20 (perhaps to be emended 
Hr che-t?). In P. Bremner-Rhind, 22, 22, the ‘sacrificer’, mnhwy, is entitled ¢u-', which Faulker, JEA xx1itt, 
168, renders ‘warrior-priest’. 

j For sn Sep mnit m muy as describing the King see E. 1V, 213, 143 374 7+ M. 160, 12 (see Commentary, 
n. §); a3 describing Horus, see E. vi, 66, 11. The expression, one would imagine, refers to the dangers incurred 
in mooring a vessel during the period of inundation, when the landing-places were under water. In this 
connexion see Blackman’s remark, JEA Xx11, 104, on P. Chester Beatty No. v, rt. 6, 4 f. 
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(c) [READER.] Here beginneth the bringing to pass of the triumph of Horus over his 
enemies, what time he hasted to slay the foes after sallying forth to battle* Seth hath been 
judged in the Tribunal of Ré and Thoth saith: 

(d) [rHotH.] A happy day, O Horus, lord of this land, son of Isis, lovable one, winner 
of triumph, heir of Osiris, offspring of Onnophris, whose strength is great in every 
place of his! 

A happy day on this day which is divided® by its minutes! A happy day on [61, 5) this 
night which is divided by tts hours! 

A happy day in this month which is divided by its fifteenth-day feast! A happy day in 
this year” which is divided by its months! 

A happy day in this eternity which is divided by its years! A happy day in this everlasting! 

How pleasant it is when they come to thee every year!® 

(e) [Horus.] A happy day! I have cast (my harpoon) lustily!" A happy day! My 
hands have the mastery of his head! 

I have cast at the cows" of the hippopotami in water of eight cubits."' I have cast at the 
Lower Egyptian Bull* in water of twenty cubits, a harpoon-blade of four cubits, 
a rope [61, 10] of sixty cubits’ and a shaft of sixteen cubits being in (my) hand(s), 
a stripling’? (I) of eight cubits. 

I have cast standing in the war-galley on water of twenty cubits, I have hurled! with my 
right hand and swung with my left, as doth* a bold fen-man. 

a See Commentary, n. 1. For the significance of the opening words of this passage see FEA xxvill, 37, 

with n. 4. 

b ay seems to be a writing of rept rather than of mrt (see Commentary, n. 9), though Fairman 1s not 
altogether averse from the latter reading, because of {{{~— in the next sentence, the Ptolemaic scribes 
having a fancy for the employment of those two words for ‘year’ in parallel or closely connected phrases; see 
the first part of the above-mentioned n. 9, (d)-(g). 

¢ For this meaning of m rnp see Wh, 11, 434, 11. 12. 

4d Ky miy is a not infrequent term for the hippopotamus = Seth. That this god, the national god of Upper 
Egypt, should be designated Lower-Egyptian Bull seems strange. But this may be accounted for partly by the 
fact that the cult of Seth was well established in the north-eastern Delta by the beginning of the New Kingdom 
(Sethe, Urgeschichte, § 153), and partly because hippopotami in the later pharaonic times were perhaps more 
numerous in the Delta swamps than in Upper Egypt, and so were then regarded as typical Lower-Egyptian 
beasts (see Pliny, H.N., xxvul, §, where he says that they abounded in the Saite nome). Fairman remembers 
reading somewhere that hippopotami were observed in the Delta swamps as late as the carly seventeenth or 
late sixteenth century a.p. For other instances of A: miry in Edfu texts see E. 1, 45, 9; 1V, 59, 57 V1, 61, 9; 
67, 5; 71, 8; 79, 7; 82, 6; 83, 7: VI, 24, 14; VIN, 26, 13. 

e Restore oe , as Chassinat suggests, and cf. the parallel passage, EF. v1, 216, 12, quoted in Commentary, n. 11. 

f ‘This phrase occurs again E. vi, 83, 13-14, and in the two passages quoted in Commentary, n. 11. The 
word jut-ni ‘I have hurled’ describes the casting of the harpoon, and si-n-i ‘I have swung’ (lit. ‘I have spread 
out") the throwing of the rope, which was attached to the harpoon-blade (see Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhét, 
p. 28). With regard to the words m irby-i ‘with my left hand’, it should be observed that Gardiner, loc. cit., 
describing a fine New-Kingdom painting of a hippopotamus hunt (unhappily now destroyed) states that ‘a 
coil of cords that radiate from various points in the hide of the wounded animal is wound round the left arm 
of the hunter’. It will have been noted that contrary to Wb. 111, 455, 7, our reading of —_ =) is not snwri but 
stiri. The verb sf ‘spread’ would in our opimion not be unsuitably employed to describe the casting of a loose 
rope, which would be spread out in its progress through the air. 

s As the speech was intended to be recited by an actor impersonating Horus, one would expect to find 
here and in the parallel passages (see preceding footnote) mi ir shty kn rather than mi ir-n shty kn, which in 
ordinary Middle Egyptian would mean ‘as did a bold fen-man’. Probably nei ir was the reading in the original 
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(f) {1sts?] The pregnant ones among the hippopotami give not birth," not one of thetr 
‘emales conceives,” when® they hear the thud’ of thy shaft and the whistling* of 
thy blade, like thunder in the east of heaven, like a drum! in the hands of a child. 
(g) [CHORUS AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast !* 


ACT I 
THE HARPOON RITUAL: PROPITIATING THE GOD AND HIS WEAPONS 
SCENE I 
Published: Naville, op. cit., pl. 1; £. v1, 63-6; XIII, pls. cCCCKCVII-CCCCXCVIII. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ReLier. Two boats. In the first Horus, lord of Mesen, armed 
with harpoon and rope, thrusts his blade into the snout of a hippopotamus. In the 
second Horus of Behdet, similarly armed, pierces the head or forehead, of a hippo- 
potamus. In either boat is an animal-headed demon (heads of both figures destroyed)," 
who carries a harpoon, blade uppermost, in his right hand and a knife in his left. On 
land, facing the boat, stands the king in an attitude of respect (his hands hanging down 
on either side of him). 





DRaAMATIS PERSONAE RELIEF Dramatic TEXT 
Horus, lord of Mesen| Ho 
Horus of Behdet sai 
Two demons 
The King The King?! 
— Chorus 





Supsrpiary Texts. A, 1. Above Horus, lord of Mesen: [65, 2] Utterance by Horus, 
lord of Mesen, pre-eminent in Pe and Mesen, great god, pre-eminent in Wetjset-Hor, the 
lion pre-eminent in Khant-Iebt, who driveth (8n‘) Seth into the wilderness,'* goodly Warden 
of the Two Lands and River-banks, Protector who protecteth Egypt (Bskt). 

A, 2. In front of Horus, lord of Mesen: [64, 11] The first harpoon is stuck fast in his 
snout and hath severed his nostrils. 
version, and mi ir-n is due to the Ptolemaic redactor, who was influenced by the fact that the preceding verbs 
are in the sdm-n-f form. It must be remembered that im hieroglyphic texts of the Prolemaic period sdmvn-f 
has lost its past meaning and frequently occurs in sentences where Middle Egyptian would employ the form 


- sdm-f. We are, therefore, almost certainly justified in translating ‘as doth a bold fen-man’. 


« This translation of m ms-n is based on the assumption that the idm-n-f form occurred in the archetype of 
the text. 

b Is <— a mistake for —, or did the archetype read mn fort m rontef-an ‘there is not one of their fernales 
that conceives’? We have adopted the second alternative. 

e ‘RE = m-dr = ite in Rrepey; see Sethe, ZAS ix, 6, (3). See also FEA xxvii, 33 with n. 9. 
4 Hbk means ‘mash’, ‘beat up’ in a liquid, or ‘triturate’ in a mortar (W’b. 1, 488, 3. 4), hence our rendering 
“thud”. 
e See WO. tv, 301, I. 

f ‘The reading seems certain (see Chassinat’s note): Wb. tv, 207, 5, does not record this spelling but only 
gives sit. 

& This frequently recurring ejaculation was probably shouted out by the whole body of performers who 
represented the supporters of Horus, and, it may well be imagined, by the crowd of onlookers as well. 

h See E. vi, 63, 10 = p. 7, F. 1. 

i The dramatic text seems to indicate the king’s presence, but assigns him no speaking part; see below, 
p. 8, n. i. 
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B. Above the demon in the first boat: [65, 4] Utterance by Chief-of-the- Two-Lands- 
when-he-riseth: I guard thee from him who is hostile to thee, I protect* thy Majesty with my 
charm(s). I rage against thy foes as a savage baboon, I lay low thine enemies in (thy) path. 
I protect’ thy Majesty every day. I am the first of thy crew. 

C. The King’s address to the first harpoon:* [64, 12] The first of the weapons which 
rushed after him who assailed him’ (Horus), and took the breath from the snout of the 

D, 1. Above Horus of Behdet: [65, 10] Utterance by Horus of Behdet, great god, lord 
of the sky, the Avenger who exacteth retribution from That One in Retribution-town,° who 
overthroweth his enemies [in| the Place of Piercing. 

D, 2. In front of Horus of Behdet: [65, 7] The second harpoon ts stuck fast in hus fore- 
head, it hath cleft the crown of his head, 

E. Above the demon in the second boat: [65, 12] Utterance by Ojfferer-who-appor- 
tioneth-his-Offerings: I am with thee in the mélée' that I may punish the transgressions of 
thine enemies (sic). I break* his bones, I smash his vertebrae, I crunch's hus flesh, I swallow 
/us gore. | 

F, 1. Above the King: [63, 9] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (Blank), Son of 
Réc, Lord of Diadems, (Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptah), Priest and 
Minstrel (ihy) of Horus of Behdet, who propitiateth the god and his harpoons. 

F, 2. The King’s address to the second harpoon: (65, 8] Thy lance which brought' in 
the Caitiff though he was afar; it hath cleft the crown of the head of the Hippopotamus. 

G. Inasingle horizontal line above the figures and their accompanying inscriptions: 
(63, 12] Praise to thee, praise to thy name, Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, 
goodly wall... (rest destroyed). 

Dramatic Text. (a) [Horus.] [64, 3] [The first harpoon ts stuck fast] in his snout and 
hath severed his nostrils. The blade taketh hold in the head of the Hippopotamus in the 
Place of Confidence. 

(b) [cHorus.] O Horus,i fair are thy trappings of gtraffe’s* hair, thy net (cht)! which is 

« For gs-dp as a verb see Wb, v, 201, 4. 

b For the paradigm ftw? r-f sdm see Piehl, Texte provenant du grand temple d’Edfou, Extrait des Actes du X* 
Congrés International des Orientalistes, session de Genéve 1894, Section IV (Leyden, 1896), p. 114, n. 4. 

© The direction in which the signs face indicate that these words are assigned to the King, as are the similarly 
placed lines of text in the subsequent scenes of this act. 

4d This writing of th with the meaningless . is common in Ptolemaic texts; see, e.g., Junker, Gramm., § 47. 

e Db, the old name of Edfu, here rendered ‘Retribution-town’ in order to preserve the play on words. 

{ For this word see Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Struhe, 33 f. and 157. 

e For exx. of sro ‘break’ see E. 1, 559, 3 (s? ‘hei “who breaks bones"); P. Bremner-Rhind, 23, 20; 24, 4. 5. 6; 
and Faulkner's note in JEA xxut, 176. In E. vi, 184, 6, st¢ means “break off* the leaves or twigs of a tree. 

h For other exx. of the verb s*m with Mew)r as object see FE. vi, 66, 2; 68, 12; 72, 1; 75, 8; VU, 324, 10. 
Despite Wb. 1, 381, 4 t(t0)r, not wir is almost certainly the correct reading of pa for as Gardiner points out 
it is surely the old word = fijece, Wh. v, 386, 13. 

i For this verb mw see Wb, 11, 221, 1. 

! For this use of pw see Gardiner, Gramem., p. $7 with n. 2. 

k In a note on P. Bremner-Rhind, 1, 4, Faulkner, 7EA xxi, 132, suggests that the meaning here is ‘giraffe's 
hide’, though elsewhere the word means ‘wig’, P. Bremner-Rhind, loc. cit., and ‘tresses’, Herdsman, 5. But 
possibly the Egyptian poet had in mind some military accoutrement decorated with ‘giraffe-tails’ or the hair 
taken from them. l See also E. vi, 79, 8 = FEA xxx, 3, (a). 
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Min's and thy shaft which belongeth to the spear of Onuris. Thine arm was the first to 
cast (the harpoon")... . [64, 5] Those (?) upon the banks rejoice® at the sight of thee, as (at) 
the rising of Sothis at the year's beginning, when they behold thy weapons raining down in 
mid-stream like the moon(-beams) when the sky is peaceful.'© Horus ts in his bark like 
Wnty,'? having overthrown the hippopotami from his war-galley. 

(c) [cHORUS AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 

(d) [Horus.] [The second harpoon is stuck fast] in his forehead, it hath cleft® the crown 
of the head of the foes (sic). 

(e) [cHorus.] Grasp firmly the harpoon, breathe the air in° Chemmis, O lord of Mesen, 
captor of the Hippopotamus, creator of joy, goodly Falcon who boardeth his boat and taketh 
to the river'’ in his war-galley; the Man of the First Lotus-leaf (?) . . . battling Horus, the 
Man of the First Lotus-leaf (?); those who are in the water (are afraid of him],'? awe of him 
is in® those who are on the bank; thou subjugator (dr) of every one, thou whose . . . are 
strong,' the Perverse One (Nbd) in the water (?)* feareth thee. 

Thou smitest and woundest® (2) as if it were Horus‘ who cast (the harpoon), even the 
Victorious Bull, Lord of Prowess! (?). [64, 10] The Son of Rée hath done for Horus even 
as Horus himself did, (yea) the Son of (Ré) hath done likewise. 

Let thy talons grip the second harpoon. 

(f) [cHORUs AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 

Scene II 
Published: Naville, op. cit., pl. m1; £. v1, 66-8; xi, pls. ccCCXCIX-D. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE RELIEF. Two boats. In the first Horus, lord of Mesen, armed 
with harpoon and rope, pierces a hippopotamus in the neck. In the second Horus of 
Behdet, similarly armed, wounds the head* (?) of a hippopotamus (destroyed). In 
either boat is an attendant demon, armed as in the preceding relief. The first demon 
is bull-headed and so probably was the second. The King stands at the water's edge, 
facing the boats, with his hands raised in adoration. 














Dramatis PERSONAE RELIEF Dramatic TEXT 

Horus, lord of Mesen| 

Horus of Behdet Horus 

Two Demons 

7 Isis 

The King 

ss Reader 

: Chorus 
@ See Junker, Onurislegende, 6. b For this meaning of sbi see Wb, 1, 7, 4. 
i capt? reads tf-n-f; cf. E. 1, 213, 14; VI, 65, 7. 9. d Se. T OF 


¢ == probably = m here; see also E. vi, 238, 11. | 

f Does —n read sny here and mean ‘bristles’, a reference to sx n mmy above (£. V1, G4, 4)? 

e For drt ‘water’ see Wh. 1, 144, 4; £. IV, 213, 13. 

h A writing of wd-k str (see Wh. 1v, 353, 13)? 

i The wording of this paragraph suggests that it is addressed to the King, though in that case one would 
have expected the accompanying relief to depict him wielding a harpoon, as does that illustrating the Prologue. 
The words ‘Let thy talons, ete.’ are again, evidently, addressed to Horus. 

j Nhe? Hardly a writing of xb mkt ‘Master of Protection’. 

k See E. vi, 67, 2; 68, 7- 
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Supsipiary Texts. A, 1. Above Horus, lord of Mesen: [68, 2] Utterance by Horus, 
lord of Mesen, great god, lord of the sky, wall of stone round about Egypt (Bskt), excellent 
protector, guardian of the temples, who driveth back the Perverse One (Nbd) from the Two 
Outpourings, the goodly Watchman of the Fortress. 

A, 2. In front of Horus, lord of Mesen: [67, 9] The third harpoon ts stuck fast in his 
neck,* its barbs bite into” his flesh. 

B. Above the demon in the first boat: [68, 4] Utterance by Bull-of-the-Two-Lands: 
I assault?" him who cometh to profane thy palace. I gore’ with my horns him who 
plotteth against it. Blood on my horns and dust behind me** for every® violator of thy 
MOnmLE. 

C. The King’s address to the third harpoon: [67, 10] Make a slaughtering! Let its 
barb bite into’ the neck of the hippopotamus. 

D, 1. Above Horus of Behdet: (68, 10] Utterance by Horus of Behdet, sreat god, lord 
of the sky, bird-shape in the midst of his bark, who trampleth on .. . against him, 

D, 2. In front of Horus of Behdet: (68, 7] The fourth harpoon ts stuck fast in his pate, 
it hath severed the vessels of his head* (?). 

E. Above the demon in the second boat: [68, 12] Utterance by Black-Bull:’ I eat the 
f[lesh] (?), I swallow the gore, of them that cause alarm’ to thy temple. I turn my face 
toward him who cometh against thy house, I drive away the Cartiff from the temples! (?). 

F, 1. Above the King: [66, 4] King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (Blank), Son of Re, 
lord of diadems, (Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Ptah }. 

F, 2. The King’s address to the fourth harpoon: [68, 8] [My] horn gsoreth* the 
marauder when he sheweth himself. (To be repeated) 4 (times) (?); it hath sundered the vessels 
in the head of the hippopotamus. 

G. The line of inscription [66, 7-9] running along the top of the relief is too much 
broken to translate. 

Dramatic ‘Text. (a) [Horus] [66, 10] The [third] harpoon is stuck fast in his neck, 
its barbs bite into his flesh. 


a Cf. E. xi, pl. D. 

6 For fersn. But see, perhaps, Blackman, JEA xvi, 64, (5). ‘m lit. means ‘swallow’. The words foisto-f 
forsin ?) Ateo-f occur again in £, v1, 66, ro, 

© Kom in the sense of ‘violate’, ‘profane’, a sacred building occurs again, F. v1, 332, 16. The usual meaning 
seems to be ‘assault’, ‘attack’, for which see E. 111, 5, 1; 33, 12; ¥, 45, 33 VI, 14, 97 50, 10; 237, 19: VII, 113, 3; 
vi, 26, 13; 62, 17; D. u, 182, 11-12. 

4 For a good example of Awn ‘gore’ see (es Dla e . eee % ‘He is like a bull which gores 
him who attacks him’, FE. 1, 442, 17; see also E. 1v, 66, 6; vt, 178, 16; M. 141, 15-16. In Urk. v1, 81, 9, freon 
is used of the ‘bite’ of snakes, where the parallel text, 81, 10, gives ps/r. 

¢ For this use of the definite article pv in conjunction with a noun and nh ‘every’, ‘any’, see Blackman, 
FEA xxvu, 87, n. 16. 

f For stm-+-m with this meaning see Wb. rv, 45, 8. 

& Emending vn tp. 

h The apparent —= is evidently a badly formed 5. 

i For fri ‘strike fear into’, ‘alarm’, with the preposition n see Wh. 1, 147, 11. 

i Hunt agri? 

k Reading wim rb[d] (¢}ery. There is perhaps a trace of after ‘6, the tst pers. sing. suffix: cf. e ial 
|\S< 3,1, ‘my horn gores the body of thy foes’, E. v1, 178, 8, where, as in our passage, wim has no de- 
terminative. 


Cc 
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(b) [cHorus.] Hail to thee, the one that sleepeth alone, that communeth with Ins own 
heart (only)," a man to seize the mooring-post in the water. 

(c) [ists.] Cast (thy harpoon), I pray thee, at the mound of the Savage Beast.*3 See, 
thou art on a mound clear of bushes,° a shore* free from scrub. Fear not iis awfulness,* 
flee not because of them that are in the water.© Let thy harpoon fasten on to him, my son 

(d) [READER.] Isis said to Horus: 

(e) [1sts.] Thy foes are fallen beneath thee, (so) eat thou the flesh of the neck, the 
abomination [67, 1] of women.' 

The noise of lamentation is in the southern sky, wailing 1s in the northern sky, the noise 
of the lamentation of my brother Seth. My son Horus hath him fast holden. 

(f) [CHORUS AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! | | 

(g) [Horus.] The [fourth] harpoon is stuck fast in his pate, it hath cut open the vessels of 
his head (?), the back parts in his head. | 

(h) [cHorus.] Grasp the harpoon which Ptah,* the goodly guide, fashioned for the Fen- 
goddess,2+ which was fashioned in copper for (thy) mother Ists. 

(i) [1sts.] I have made raiment for the Fen-goddess, for Tayt,?5 Sdt, Sothis, Dsyt," and 
Our Lady of the Chase. | 

[67, 5] Be firm on thy feet against yon Hippopotamus, hold him fast with thy hand. 

(j) [Horus.] I have cast (my harpoon) at the Lower-Egyptian Bull and sore wounded 
Terrible-Face,' ploughing up the water with my (?) . . . from upon the bank (?). I reach (?) 
the water and approach the river (7 itrw?). 

(k) [1sts.] Let thy harpoon fasten on to him, my son Horus, (on to) yon enemy of thy 
father. Drive} thy blade into [him], my son Horus, that thy shaft may bite into lus skin;* 
let thine hands drag yon Caitiff. .. . 

Scene III 
Published: Naville, op. cit., pl. 1v; EZ. v1, 69-72; x10, pls. DI-DI. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE Retier. Two boats. In the first Horus, lord of Mesen, and in 
the second Horus of Behdet, armed as before. Both Horus-gods pierce a hippopotamus 

* Cf. Shipwrecked Sailor, 41 f. For the epithet ‘a man to seize the mooring-post in the water’ see above, 
Pp. 4, M1. J. 

b Wh. ¥, 109, 2, tentatively gives ‘castor-oil bush’ as the meaning of Avky, comparing the word with the 
Greek xix. It might be pointed out that castor-oil bushes grow thickly on the banks of the Nile in Lower 
Nubia at the present day. Faulkner in a note on P. Bremner-Rhind, 18, 25, in JEA xxtu, 15, observes that 
this identification is accepted by Keimer, Gartenpflanzen, 70, 164, and Kémi 11, 102, but disputed by Dawson, 
Aegyptus x, 66. Gardiner is of the opinion that Ark is a general word for ‘bush’, ‘brush’, and refers us to his 
Admonitions, p. 86, and to Edgerton and Nelson, Historical Records, p. 26, n. 33a. 

e Mryt is clearly to be read here in view of the suffix -s attached to bk. For bh see W6. 1, 468, 6. 

d Reading ffyt-[f/], with [s] instead of [-]. 7 

© Here with crocodile-determinative: see Commentary, n. 19. MM bn nm inpyte-mee occurs again in E. vi, 
79, 10: 81, 2. 

f Is this a reference to some taboo which forbade women to eat the flesh from a hippopotamus’ neck? 

s Cf. E. v1, 83, 12, and perhaps also E. vt, 74, 6. 

h For Sdt and Dryt see Wd. 1v, 565, 20-22; v, 519, 5. The word } , 4|x, W%. v, loc. cit., 6-11, suggests 
that the latter goddess was connected with cloth and clothing. | 

i Seth in the guise of a crocodile; see also E. 1, 69, 6; rv, 78, 9; 214, 1; VI, 67, §; 119, 6; 149, 3; 160, ro. 

5 Lit. ‘drive it for thee, (namely) thy blade’. For this transitive use of Ari see Wh. m1, 475, 41. 

k Emending aot : the scribe has given the word the determinative of wtt ‘cord’, ‘fetter’. 
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in the back (or flank). In either boat an attendant demon bearing the usual weapons. 
The demon in the second boat is lion-headed and the other, whose head is badly 
mutilated, may be also. The King stands on land, facing the boats, in the same posture 
as in Scene I. 








DRAMATIS PERSONAE RELIEF DraMATic TEXT 
Horus, lord of Mesen| ae 
Horus of Behdet Horus 
Two Demons 
oe Isis 
The King ; 
oan Reader 
— Chorus 


Supsip1ary Texts. A, 1. Above Horus, lord of Mesen: [71, 10] Uitterance by Horus, 
lord of Mesen, great god, lord of the sky, goodly spearsman in Retribution- Town (Dbs), 
goodly watcher in the Two Lands and River-banks, who protecteth the cities and safe- 
guardeth (mk) the provinces, falcon of great strength pre-eminent in Pe and Mesen,* lion 
pre-eminent in Thel. 

A, 2. In front of Horus, lord of Mesen: [71, 5] The fifth harpoon ts stuck fast in his 
flank, it hath cleft open his rtbs. 

B. Above the demon in the first boat: [71, 12] Utterance by Shining-Bull: I cut out® 
the hearts of those who fight against thy Behdet, I tear out the hearts of thy foes, I swallow 
the gore of those who are hostile to thy city, I taste the kidneys* of thine enemies, 

C. The King’s address to the fifth harpoon: [71, 7] The first arrow which hath no 
rival, the fifth® of the weapons, it hath cleft open the ribs of the Lower-Egyptian Bull. 

D, 1. Above Horus of Behdet: [72, 7] Utterance by Horus of Behdet, great god, lord 
of the sky, the Protector who protecteth the cities and provinces, who spreadeth his arms 
around Upper and Lower Egypt, lis Mesen being at the forefront thereof. 

D, 2. In front of Horus of Behdet: [72, 3] The sixth harpoon is stuck fast in his ribs, 
it hath sundered his vertebrae. 

E. Above the demon in the second boat: [72, 9] Utterance by He-loveth-Solitude: I 
sharpen my teeth’ in order to bite thy foes. I whet my talons to seize hold of their skin(s). 

F, 1. Above the King: [69, 2] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, lord of the Two 
Lands, | Blank), Son of Ré, Lord of Diadems, ( Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved- 
7A). winner of triumph as(?)* a lion, who giveth thanks to the sacred harpoon. 

F, 2. The King’s address to the sixth harpoon: [72, 5] The sixth harpoon which 
devoureth everyone” that confronteth it; it hath sundered the vertebrae of the back(s) of 
thy foes. 

a For the relationship of Pe with Mesen and their connexion with the cult of Horus at Ter (Sile), as well 
as for the identification of Horus of Edfu with the local lion-god of the last-mentioned place, see Sethe, 
Urgeschichte, § 162, and n, 20 of the Commentary. 

b Ark ‘cut out’, ‘eviscerate’, occurs again with fiw in E. vi, 86, 12; Vir, 128, 10; 142, 14; 201, §; 214, 2; 
323, 7; M. 147, 6. In E. vit, 201, 5, 1t has as object bfrec-/. 

¢ For the verb 4rr, derived from the name of the Baal, see 1h, 1, 447, 14. 

d See Wb. v, 445, 16, and E. vi, 127, 12. ¢ See Chassinat's n. 7. 

f Blackman & Fairman, Miscellanea Gregoriana, 420, n. 96. EF mem for me? bh Reading tm iy nb m-hew-f. 
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G. Ina single horizontal line (much damaged) ree the top of the relief: [69, 4] .. 
adoring thine image, making obeisance to thy form . . . thine ancestors . . . thy Majesty 
ghiceioiat over thy foes. Thy Majesty placeth them ¢ as a protection round about Mesen, 
ingly and unceasingly for ever. 

Dramatic Text. (a) [HoRus.] [69, 8] The fifth harpoon is stuck fast in his flank,* it 
hath cleft open [his] ribs. 

(b) [cHorus.] Thrust® home the harpoon, spread wide the rope, make common cause 
(snsn) with Horus who shooteth amain.* 

Lo, thou art a Nubian in Khent-henf,‘ (yet) thou dwellest in a temple, for Rée hath 
given thee his kingship with the intent to [69, 10] overthrow the Hippopotamus. 

(c) [1sts?] The cry of the Hippopotamus fallen in thy rope! Alack, alack in Kenmet!*6 
The boat is light and he who is in it is a child, (yet) yon Caitiff who is in thy rope (is fallen) 27 

(d) [CHORUS AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 

(ce) [HoRUs.] The sixth harpoon is stuck fast in [70, 1] his ribs, it hath sundered his 
vertebrae. 

(f) [READER OR CHORUS?] J wash my mouth, I chew natron,* that I may extol the might of 
Horus son of Isis, the goodly stripling who came forth from Isis, son of Osiris, the lovable one. 

Horus hath flung (his missile) with his hand, he whose arm was strong from the first,{ when 
he established the sky upon its four supports. Successful are the deeds which he hath done. 


a Restoring [© ]; cf. E. xin, pl. p 11 = E. v1, 71, 5- 

b Cf. WE. v, 595, 11. 12. But should we emend - pa bit and translate ‘seize the harpoon’? 

© This and the next sentence seem to be addressed to Horus of Behdet as distinct from the young Horus, 
son of Isis and Osiris, mentioned in the following paragraph; see FEA xxvii, p. 33. 

d = Hnt-hn-nfr; see Gauthier, Dict. géogr., 1v, 183 £.; Steindorff, Griffith Studies, 366. The name is 
mis-spelt again in E. vi, 196, 12, a3 Pa ne What is said about the kingship of Rér indicates that the person 
addressed is Horus, the god of Edfu (see Junker, Omurislegende, 16). He is probably designated a Nubian 
(.Nhsy) because the temple in which he is said to dwell is situated in what was at one time practically Nubian 
territory. Likely enough, when the archetype of this text was composed, the tradition was still current that 
Edfu was originally Egypt's southern frontier-town (Sethe, op. cit., § 151). Fora long time after its foundation 
the townsfolk of Edfu, no less than the people to the south of it, may well have been regarded as Nubians 
(Nisyw). Similarly to-day Aswan, in respect of its inhabitants, is much more a Nubian than an Egyptian 
town. See also Fairman’s remark, JEA xxi, 29, n. 7. In E. vi, 86, 11, it is Seth who is called p-Nhsy ‘the 
Nubian’, 

* T.e. the singer had to purify his mouth before he could chant or recite the praises of Horus. So, also, the 
two wailing women (drty), who impersonated Isis and Nephthys and bemoaned Osiris in the mysteries, had 
to wash their mouths and chew natron that both they and their lamentations with which they ‘beatified’ the 
dead god might be pure (Junker, Stundenwachen, §7of.). Similarly the priests, before entering upon their 
monthly course of service, had to ‘drink’ natron for a specified number of days (Pleyte-Rossi, P. Turin, pl. 57, 
9 ff.) or ‘chew’ (ceir) it (Gardiner, Admonitions, 11, 2), while magicians washed their mouths and swallowed 
natron in order that their spoken spells and manual acts might possess their full potency (Drioton, Ann. Serv. 
MXxIx, 70 f.). ‘The purificatory rites undergone by the King in the “House of the Morning’, and by the statues 
of divinities, kings, and private persons, and by mummies, during the performance of the Opening the Mouth 
and of the temple and funerary liturgies, likewise comprised the actual or simulated cleansing of the mouth 
with natron (Blackman, Hastings, ERE. x, 478' ff.; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, 1, pp. 5 ff.; Liturgy 
of the Funerary Offerings, pp. 56 ff.; Pyr. § 26 ff.; Moret, Rituel du culte divin journalier, p. 202: Blacksaan 
JIMEOS 1918-19, pp. 28 ff. and sott:: pee ay § 13672-6584). 

f Lit, perhaps, “he whose arm began existence in strength, when he established, &c.’ 4: without infinitive 
or other object is rare according to W5. tv, 407, but for two more exx. see E. vi, 7o, 9, and Gunn, Synt. 57, 
(89). For Horus as constructor of the firmament see E. vi, 63, 6, and p. 3, n. b. In both texts occur the 
words ‘successful are the deeds which he hath done’. 
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Lo, Busiris, Mendes, Heliopolis, Letopolis, Pe, Dep, Memphis, Hermopolis, bnw,* the 
Oryx Nome, the Nome of Dwn-‘nwy, H-nésu, Heracleopolis, Abydos, Panopolis, Coptus, 
Asyiit, Behdet, Mesen and Denderah are in joy, making jubilation when they see this 
beauteous and [70, 5] enduring memorial which Horus son of Isis hath made. He hath built 
the Throne (P), adorned with gold, overlaid and finished with electrum. Its sanctuary ts 
beautiful and noble, like unto the seat of the Master of the Universe. His Majesty dwelleth 
in H3-nfr,° the Coasts of Horus adoring him, on the estate (?) of us father Osiris. He hath 
taken the office of his father, winning him triumph and avenging him. 

He (Seth) thought to oppress him,® but he (Horus) attacked him. 

How pleasant is the father’s office to his son who hath vindicated him. He giveth thanks 
for it (?). 

(g) [1sts.] Thou who didst act under my guidance,* thou hast dealt with the malady* (?). 
Thou hast oppressed him who oppressed thee. My son Horus hath grown up in his strength, 
and was from the first ordained to avenge his father. 

(h) [READER OR CHORUS.] The sky was cleared” for him by the north wind, and [70, 10] 
the Two Lands were strewn with Upper-Egyptian emeralds,' because Horus had butlded: 
his war-galley in order to go therein to the fen to overthrow the enemies of his father (71, 1] 
Osiris, to seize for him the disaffected. 

(i) [Horus.] J am Horus, son of Ostris, who smote the foes and overthrew his enemies. 

(j) [tsts.] How pleasant it is to walk along the shore unhindered,** to pass wha the 
water without the sand swelling up* (?) under thy feet, and no thorn pricketh them,' and the 
crocodiles are not uncovered, thy grandeur having been seen and thy shaft planted in him,™ 
my son Horus. 

(k) [CHORUS AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 


a Capital of the sixteenth Upper-Egyptian nome (the Oryx nome), the modern Zawiet el-Amwit; see Sethe, 
op. cit., §61; Gauthier, op. cit., Iv, 25. srt at the beginning of the sentence is evidently a mistake for mrfn. 

b Dron-tnuy is the name of the eighteenth Upper-Egyptian nome, see Sethe, op. cit., § 62. H-nésu was the 
capital of this nome and is probably to be identified with El-Kom el-Ahmar Sawin, south of Shirinah; see 
Kees, ZAS tviu, 98 f., and Gauthier, op. cit., rv, 86. 

¢ H-nfr is, according to Gauthier, op. cit., IV, 150, a name for Memphis. ‘This passage reflects, perhaps, 
the Memphite origin and connexions of the play (see FEA xxvit, 36). 

d Der is infinitive +suffix after fmt-wf; cf. Sime, R 163. 

e Lf these words are nightly assigned to Isis, A is a mistake for 4. 

f Cf., perhaps, the not infrequent expression occurring in the medical papyri, mr iryd ‘a malady which I 
will treat’, e.g., Breasted, Edsin Smith Surgical Pap., pp. 95 ff. 

& Lait, ‘and began existence in order to avenge his father’; cf. £. V1, 79, 2. 

bh We take wh to be passive samrf. 

i Actually green felspar ; see Lucas, Anc. Eg. Materials and Industries, ed. 1934, pp. 39 ff. Cf. also E.1, 139, 13. 

} Clearly a writing of md@h, for which verb see Wd, 11, 190, 7. 

k . rv does not record this word. Is it a reduplicated form of ff, meaning ‘swell up’, or is it to be identi- 
fied with the obscure word moquyy ‘spread’, ‘burrow’ (?), Crum, Copt. Dict., v, 612". 

1 | = so, the dual rdwy being here treated as a masc. sing.; see Blackman and Fairman, Mucellanea Gre- 
goriana, 425, n. 166; Sethe, Z4S wiv, 15; Sitsungsb. Berlin, 1934, x1, 13. For other exx. of this use see 
E. 1, 374, 37 1¥, 303, 8-9; vil, 265, 16; vin, 142, 3-4; D. 1, 181, 1-2. For tbs ‘prick’ see also FE. vi, 178, 10; 
Sethe, Amun und die Acht Urgatter von Hermopolis, pl. tv, Theb, T. 90k. and also, perhaps, EF. v, 85, 14. As 
Gardiner has pointed out to us the word was originally dhs (hence tw BE not owbT in Bohairic), see his Chester 
Beatty Papyri, p. 17, 1. 3. 

‘Him’ must be Seth. Jd? and smn we regard as passive sdm-f forms, both preceded by <= = im. 
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SCENE IV 
Published: Naville, op. cit., pl. v; E. v1, 72-6; xi, pls. p1—-prv. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE RELIEF. Two boats, the first containing Horus, lord of Mesen, 
and the second Horus of Behdet. Horus of Mesen appears to be driving his harpoon 
into the testicles of a hippopotamus, which is lying on its back, while Horus of Behdet 
pierces the hind quarters of his victim. An attendant demon in either boat armed as 
usual; both apparently lion-headed. Facing the two boats is the King, his arms raised 
in adoration. The action of this scene seems to have been interrupted by an interlude, 
not depicted in the relief, representing the slaying of the S?4t-snakes in Letopolis.* 











DRAMATIS PERSONAE RELIEF DRAMATIC TEXT 

Horus, lord of Mesen) H 
Horus of Behdet — 
‘Two Demons — 

: Isis 
The King — 

Reader 

—— Chorus 


Supsipiary Texts. A, 1. Above Horus, lord of Mesen: [75, 5] Utterance by Horus, 
lord of Mesen, great god, lord of the sky, lon pre-eminent in Thel, falcon of great strength, 
lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, guardian who suardeth Egypt (Kmt) from the desert 
countries (d&rwt), wall of copper round about his Upper-Egyptian Mesen, watcher over his 
Lower-Egyptian Mesen. 

A, 2. In front of Horus, lord of Mesen: [75, 1] The seventh harpoon is stuck fast in his 
body and hath spiked (?) jus stones.* 

B. Above the demon in the first boat: [75, 7] Utterance by His-Speech-is-Fire : I make 
ruby-red mine eyes and blood-red mine eye-balls29 I repel them who come with evil intent 
toward thy seat, I eat their flesh, I stwoallow their gore, I burn their bones with fire. 

C. The King’s address to the seventh harpoon: [75, 2] The seventh harpoon which 
cleaves to (lit. ‘ts upon’) his body and hath mangled his limbs and skewered the Hippopotamus 
from his belly to has stones. 

D, 1. Above Horus of Behdet: [75, 13] Utterance by Horus of Behdet, great god, lord 
of the sky, who driveth back the Caittff from his temple, who standeth round about it like 
a wall of copper, whose protection is in its whole circuit. 

D, 2. In front of Horus of Behdet: [75, 10] The eighth harpoon is stuck fast in his hind 
quarters, it hath ripped up his haunches. 

E. Above the demon in the second boat: [76, 1] Utterance by He-cometh-forth-with- 

a See Commentary, n. 33. 

b For the two Mesens see E, v1, 8, 8; 16, 13; 91, 8-9; see also vi, 102, 3. 

° This word (see also £. vi, 73, 4) 18 apparently to be read gsty ‘testicles’; see W6. v, 208, 1. In the relief 
illustrating the text Horus is clearly depicted thrusting the ‘seventh harpoon’ into that portion of the hippo- 
potamus’ body, FE. xm, pl. prv. The word is written i awn in &. tv, 255, 15-16. Gardiner's view is that 
= (IW. 11, 130, 1-2) means ‘hold, bind, together’ as with a skewer, and he suggests the rendering adopted 
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Mouth-Aflame : I quell the assailant of the Balcony of the Falcon,* I as an ape turn back 
him who is [hostile] (?) towards it. 

F, 1. Above the King: [72, 12] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, lord of the Two 
Lands, ( Blank, Son of Ré, Lord of Diadems ( Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved- 
of-Ptah), excellent” overseer of Behdet (on behalf) of the Holy Winged Orb; who giveth 
thanks to him who is in his war-galley. 

F, 2. The King’s address to the eighth harpoon: [75, 11] Adoration of the raging 
sacred harpoon which stirreth up confusion. The eighth harpoon, it hath laid hold on the 
hindquarters of thy [foe] it hath ripped open his haunches. 

G. Ina single horizontal line above the relief: [72, 15] Praise to thy face, glory to thy 
might, O Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky, strong wall, warlike falcon,* excelling 
in strength, greatly feared, who woundeth him that seeketh his hurt,’ a hero of great 
[strength], . . . protecting his temple, he of the sharp talons,*° . . . guarding Mesen un- 
ceasingly and unremittingly. Thy valour and thy might are round about thy temple for the 
length of eternity. 

Dramatic Text. (a) [Horvs.] [73, 4] The seventh harpoon is stuck fast in his body, it 
hath spiked his stones. 

(b) [READER.] Isis uttered a cry," speaking to the (73, 5] fatherless' child battling with 
Pnéhes. 

(c) [ists.] Be of good courage, Horus my son. Lo, thou hast him fast holden, yon enemy 
of thy father. Be not wearied (wrd) because of him. [One hand] grappleth with thy 
harpoon in his jide, two hands grapple with thy rope.*' Thy blade, it hath bitten into his 
bones, I have seen thy blade in his belly, thy horn playing havoc with his bones. 

(d) [cHorus.] Ye who are in heaven and earth, fear Horus. Ye who are in the abyss, 
do him reverence. Lo, he hath appeared in glory as a mighty king, he hath taken the throne 
of his father. The right arm of Horus is as (those of) the young fen-men. 

Eat ye the flesh of the foe, drink ye of his gore, swallow them up(?), ye who are in 
the abyss! 

(ce) AN INTERLUDE. [STAGE-DIRECTION.] LETOPOLIS. THE SLAYING OF $3BT-SNAKES 
FOR HIS MOTHER ISIS.33 

Scene [V CONTINUED. (f) [READER.] [74, 1] [sis came, having found the Hippopotamus 


a The ‘Balcony of the Falcon’ is mentioned again, E. vi, 6,7; 93, 11; 263, 1; 297, 16; see also Junker, 
W2ZKM xxvi, 42 ff.; Wo. rv, 29,13; 302, 7; E. Vi, 93, 10; 102, 9; 149, 10; 152, 2; 153, §; 263, 1; VII, 25, 14. 

b For #« as a writing of (imy-)r see W6. 1, 94. This r, of course = the Coptic Aa-, Ae-, for which see 
Spiegelberg, Kopt. Hdwb., 48. be probably reads ikr or mah here rather than rf. 

e¢ Apparently drty is to be restored here, SS being the determinative (see Chassinat’s n. 6), though one 
would expect 6, which would have given us the common epithet 6/ ike, 

d Reading mkn hh sist-f? 

¢ Seb ‘cry’ is a Late-Egyptian word (see Introduction, JEA xxvitt, 33) found in Contendings, 1, 5. 21; 
P. Chester Beatty I, vs. B, 31; Wenamiin, 2, 13; and in demotic texts, e.g., AAamuas J, 4, 9, 14. 20; §, 30. 
It also occurs in the copy of a Late-Egyptian text at Edfu, Myth D; see £. v1, 216, 6, 

i Sc. fety it-f; see Chassinat's n. §. 

& An abbreviated writing of es see E. vi, 66, 2; 68, 12; 72, 1; 75, 3, and p. 7, n. h. 

bh According to Ws, tv, 129, 13, this verb means ‘prattle’, ‘cry’, of an infant. But the context here demands 
some such rendering as ‘swallow’, ‘chew’, ‘munch’, 
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standing with his feet on dry land. She (2?) made . . . for (?)* his war-galley and her son 
Horus, saying * 


(h) [CHoRUs AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 

(i) [HoRUs.] The eighth harpoon is stuck fast in his hind quarters, it hath ripped up his 
haunches. 

(j) [cHorus.] Let thy divine harpoon bite into his face. O Horus, be not (?)".. . because 
of him. Onuris is the protector of thy rending talons (??) . . . [74, 5] of the dss-fish in... . 
How many dost thou spike when thy talons take hold, when thy shaft kath been made ready’ 
in thy hand! Thou cuttest up (?) the flesh in the morning. Thine arrows (2) are (those of) 
the Master of the Bird-pool (?). Satisfaction® (?) of thy throat is given thee, so say (?) the 
young craftsmen. It is Ptah who presenteth it (?) to thee. 

Hail Horus, beloved of the fen-men! Lo, thou art a diving hbs'-bird which transfixeth 

the fish in the water 

Lo, thou art an ichneumon, firmly poised upon its claws, which seizeth the prey with its paw. 

Lo, thou art a hunter's hound which breaketh through* (?) the fat of the neck' in order to 

[eat] the flesh. 

Lo, thou art a stripling® of sturdy build (?), who slayeth one mightier than himself. 

Lo, (74, 10] thou art a fierce lion, ready for the fray upon the river-bank, which standeth 

astride the carcass.” 

Lo, thou art a flame . . .°, inspiring fear (?), which rageth on a hillock of brushwood.? 

(k) [CHORUS AND ONLOOKERs.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 


“ Reading ir-n[s]. What immediately follows must be corrupt. — i can hardly represent the com- 
pound preposition r-imd r, What is required here is an object for ér-n-s—if that restoration is correct. 

b <= = d(d)-s; see also E. vi, 117, 1. 2, and ef. (Y = d(dyin E. vi, 113, 2; 129, 8; 134, 3. 

© Note 34 (im autograph) has had to be held over for Vol. xxx.—Eb. 

@ T.e., the dwelling of the young Horus in the papyrus-swamps. We do not understand See The following 
<> is, perhaps, for itv, introducing dpt isi, though, be it noted, in the other two occurrences of this phrase, 
FE. vi, 69, 11, and 217, 7, an introductory iw is wanting. © is an abbreviated Writing of mz, 

© Perhaps we should read m fo, the sculptor having omitted the determinatives +. or 44, and translate 
“be not troubled because of him’? For this verb nkm followed by the preposition m see Wh, I, 344, 5. 

! For a verb sdfr with this meaning see Wb. tv, 384, 2. The seemingly same word just a little further on 
may be a miswriting of stf = sft ‘cut up’. 

¢ Apparently so; see WS. tv, 15, 23. bh See above, p. 10 with n. g. i See E. 1v, 199, 6. 

i Lat., “which transfixeth the water, (more exactly) the fish’, a good instance of substitution-apposition 
introduced by the m of equivalence; see, furthermore, footnote on FE. vi, 85,8 and the passage F.1, 15, (12). 
‘Horus of Behdet, who openeth the ball of dung (?) in Naunet, +s = hj AeR and bringeth back the light 
of heaven’, lit. ‘bringeth back heaven, (more exactly) the light’. An almost identical passage occurs E. 11, 19, 
(34); see also Blackman, JEA xxi, 43, (26); Junker, Onurislegende, 5 f. 

k We regard a8 a miswriting of rite or~-. The next group ES looks like a mistake for ae fat’. 

| Cf. N. de G. Davies, Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep, 1, pl. 22, bottom. 

m Emendsdty. © Lit. ‘who has placed the carcass beneath him’. o We can suggest no rendering of . 

P Lit. ‘which lives on (in?) a mound of kk-bush(es)’, For 5, see above, p. 10, n. b. 
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SCENE V 
Published: Naville, op. cit., pl. v1; &. v1, 76-8; X11, pls. DV-DVI. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE RELIEF. ‘Two boats. In the first Horus, lord of Mesen, and in 
the second Horus of Behdet. Both attendant demons, armed as usual, appear to be 
lion-headed. Horus, lord of Mesen, thrusts his weapon into the hind quarters of a 
hippopotamus which is standing upright, while Horus of Behdet harpoons the feet of 
one which lies on its back. The King is in the posture of Scenes | and III. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE RELIEF Dramatic Text 








Horus, lord of Mesen) 

Horus of Behdet Horus 
Two Demons 

= Isis 
The King 

a Reader? 
a Chorus 


Supsiprary Texts. A, 1. Above Horus, lord of Mesen: (77, 13] Utterance by Horus, 
lord of Mesen, great god, lord of the sky, who cutteth off the legs of his enemies; a hero of 
great strength when he sallieth forth to the battle; who runneth apace after has “foes. 

A, 2. In front of Horus, lord of Mesen: [77, 11] The ninth harpoon is stuck fast in his 
hind legs. 

B. Above the demon in the first boat: [78, 1] Utterance by Death-in-/us-Face-Loud- 
Screamer: I encompass thy Majesty round about as a wall, a stake* (?) protecting thy soul 
on the day of conflict (hrw dmd). I watch over thy temple by day and by night, warding 
off (8n*) the foe from thy shrine, | 

C, 1. Above Horus of Behdet: [78, 5] Utterance by Horus of Behdet, great god, lord 
of the sky, lord of Mesen, who transfixeth the hocks* of jus foe. 

C, 2. In front of Horus of Behdet: [78, 4] The tenth harpoon is stuck fast in hus hocks. 

D. Above the demon in the second boat: [78, 7] Utterance by Fiery-Face-who- 
bringeth-in-the-Mutilated (?) : I drink® the blood of him who would overthrow thy sanctuary, 
I cut in pieces the flesh of him who would violate thy shrine. I give thee the valour and 
might of my arms and the strength of my Majesty against thine enemies. 

E, 1. Above the King: [76, 5] The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two 
Lands, (Blank |, Son of Rét, Lord of Diadems, ( Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved- 
0 -Ptah), Servant-of-the-Falcon of Horus of Behdet, Servant-of-Horus of Harnéfer. 

E, 2. In front of the King: [76, 4] Adoration of the sacred harpoon. 

F. Ina horizontal line above the relief: [76, 8] Glory be to [thy] spirit, thou spearsman 

a Wb. rv, 467, 11, takes a together with inf, which seems unlikely. Gardiner suggests that we have here 
a writing of the Coptic wasoy (see Wb. rv, 467, 2) or of a related masculine form and translates as above. 
Can Pay mean ‘palisade’? > For m dt-f ht-f see Wh. v, 506, 10. 

¢ A corrupt writing of insty; cf. E. vi, 78, 4. he passage in Grifith, Sit, 1, 314, clearly shows that inst 
means ‘hock’ and mnt ‘hind leg’. 

d For other instances of shh ‘drink’, ‘swallow’, with sf or (wr (see p. 7, n. h) as object see E. 1, 410, 2; 
11, 75, 6; 1V, 286, 3; V, 53, 11; Vi, 164, 9; 323, 6; DO. Iv, 119, 3. For the spelling with / sce Wb. tv, 268. 

¢ Hm-gmhsw, ‘Servant of the Falcon’, is a title of the priest of the live hawk venerated in Edfu temple, in whose 
honour an annual festival was celebrated, FE. v1, 103, 1-5; see also E. 11, 34, 15-16; 111, 64, 11; 175, 17; VI, 262, 14: 
VII, 208, 13-14; 271, 15-16; vill, 83, 4; D. 11, 175,17. The priest in question impersonated Shu, E. v1, 103, 1. 
For the title Jon-Hr n Hr-nfr see E. 1, 34,16. For other exx. of hm-Hr see E. v, 40, 3; V1, 91,23 93, 145 245, 15. 

D 
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of great |strength|, Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of the sky. Adoration to thine avenging 
angels* (?), thy followers, thy messengers, and thy watchmen who watch over thy sanctuary. 
Glory be to thy war-galley, thy mother, thy nurse,” who dandled thy loveliness upon her 
knees. Praise to thy blade, thy shaft, thy ropes, and this thine armoury for overthrowing 
thy foes. Thy Majesty setteth them for a protection round about thy temple. Thy spirit 
safeguardeth Mesen for ever. 

Dramatic Text. (a) [HoRus.] [77,1] The ninth harpoon is stuck fast in his legs, enter- 
ing (?) the flesh of the Hippopotamus. 

(b) [cHorus.] Let thy harpoon lay hold on him, Horus, fierce of face, alert son of the Master 
of the Universe. At dawn thy wonders are seen like (those of ) Haroeris, on the river-banks. 

Can it be that a brother hateth his brother* who is older than he? Who will love him?* 
He will fall by the rope of Shesmu,* as the spoil of Our Lady of the Chase. 

(c) [1sts.] Hast thou called to mind’ how when we were in Lower Egypt the father of the 
god(s) sent us gods to row us, Sopd being our helmsman? (7, 5) How the gods were united 
in watching over us, each one of them skilled in jis trade?! How Khentekhtai steered us," 
and Geb showed us the way? 

(d) [CHORUS AND ONLOOKERS.|] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 

(ec) [HoRus.] The tenth harpoon is stuck ome m hice hocks. 

(f) [READER?] “Come and cause him (?) to... who... against him,’ say (?) the Young 

Harpooners.' 

(gz) [cHoRUs.] Setze ye and lay hold, ye lords of strength, plunder, ye masters of the 
savage beasts!' Drink ye the blood of your foe(s) and of thetr females ;* sharpen your knives 
and [whet] your blade(s),' steep (7) your weapons in it (i.e. in the blood)! 

Yours are the bodies of lions in the hidden covert (?). Yours are the bodies of hippo- 
potami, whose abomination ts. Yours are [77, 10] the bodies of tbb-geese which run 
along the shore, their heart(s) elated at alighting thereon™ (?). 

(h) [CHORUS AND ONLOOKERS.] Hold fast, Horus, hold fast! 

2 See Commentary, n. 6. 


» For this identification of Isis with Horus’ war-galley see E. 1v, 212, 14-213, 1, and the passage, E. v 
59, 6-7, quoted in Commentary, n. 36. 


© Sc. in inf sn msi F) suf? If we have rightly understood the meaning of these words, in irf mtsd sn sn-f 
was rather to be 


4 Sc. n-m mr-f sw. For ‘the wrong employment of mmr-n-f here see above, p. 5, n. g. 

* Cf. Pyr. $4032. The — before “ is probably for preposition m; see FE. v1, 69, ro, and Commentary, n. 27. 

f ee ite shirk and further on [+]2ii. 

= try twomwt-f; cf. W. 11, 84, 1.2, and femtew tpy(w) m wewt-sn, E. v, 4, 5: also deme(e) mb mn wneet-sn, 
E. ule $, 9. For other exx. of wet = ‘trade’, ‘profession’, see E. vi, 173, 10; 179, 11. 

h Se, fr trt en fee and further on (fr) mir on wit, For Ae as a writing of the name of Geb see Sethe, 
Amun und die acht Urgatter von Hermopolis, p. 40. 

Tt is highly doubtful if this sentence is to be regarded as a fragment of narrative. 

i Ni nbto nit and nt nbw herw (sic) are vocatives, see Erman, Neuaeg. Gramm. (1933), § 177. Nbw ftw should 
almost certainly be emended mito [ly }, =, see Commentary, n. 23. This and the following exhortations 
seem to be addressed to the “Young Harpooners’, who are here, perhaps, Spree by the two attendant 
demons. k See Commentary, n. 10. 

1 Reading => = = devin dmt-tn, The next phrase means lit. ‘furnish your weapons with it’. 

rr fi) a — sti st be a writing of hpy = hpyt, infin. of /pi, a verb which means ‘encounter’ and can take 
a direct object; see Wb. 111, 258, 13, where, however, no example of the word with this determinative is cited. 
Note that ba e ei is the name of a species of small birds, Wb. 111, 258, 1. 

(To be concluded) 
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COMMENTARY 
1. dow othev-examples of bel sh gee EE 4 2ho(lew: pm 
| Mhe phrases Spucctthe anc owe lee, non He day tho sallest nth slate’. 2313,0nd Tyee shenth 
do stax thine: enemies dl}, Su IZ EE lg esses bie E2956, 
| 2. Thus is-how we venlure,asaganst Wb.0,s8hDT, fe rencler db3 Dns minh ng hw ib, faking the diliral 
| Avanstation do be usho pumshed Dns as somelhing athich he ded, om his fathers account, Olheveax.awEm, 








25,16; i a aaa (ik Maciel a NANI dam 2 
| ro seaemn ye pwhech ag aun Lil ly cam only mean, she slew Dns as something which he cli on hesqath 


evs account . ay dt; Dn: Inc NIB E-1s7s,t6-1y, Lhe. constimedion. us different and. ave were al one lee 
incloned. to see here an instance of substitution apposition introduced by m andl le lanclate. whe funish- 

ed Dns ovrather us chime, de, cho fuumished D's crime,’ or ‘eho pumishedl D fouhis crime. The Same. con- 
mobo adi ais ot Mads mm Lmsurf) amd am E.1,309,9( t).dhe only possible 
dianslation nsioonef mr 88 Q, F.W,257, 15, seems da Le The Great Beast},has leer destioyed because 
ofuthal he clic , me drier no beang for, nirdind. Needy Pikes Pe Tie eager Praag alse 

Hamd for 1, as Suggestion which fumes Ssuppork wv the variant ALI 2! ets who pumished Be 
there becauseof shat he did, £1,309". Dns (see lt v,46q,12), dil, ‘the ian One! the dumlbering 
: One is auery common afiprellalion of Selly Hourerer, ih dees nat seer to bea general name for hum Like 
Nivel, Nhis, Ferrdlig, Mels, ele, somuch as the name Ae tove shen he lack ov dhe foun of a hiphofolamus, see, 





Baw wens 


Ask) W 212,7;¥1 6) 2,77, 3-y; W,202,8;cf. also 


og MAO R SITS So to pnshed TM (Slt) aD $, 610,173,350 73,10; ond, A ree Sayer 
3 > che fumishad: Mls thos ar Dna’ 8,542 In. Dh connection the Elf nilings of Dns thaw haves 


Aisted aneillumenating. Of these seven (E.1,:64,n, 0, 286;12,17325353.7;374, 19; ¥, 73,10; 0, 59,6) Aare the Aifpo- 
| fiotamus as dele munadtoe, divo (ET, 131; 5912) the Aide: We one(E.1,228,)1)an- otyx boundt for Sacrefice, ane. 
| one-(E.1,378,19) the Seth-amimad smarty downd . 

3, The: fundamental meaning of mdd. Seems te be. ‘press hard, violently’ amd st'cambeused with orwithout 
an alject (see Lelow). Faulkner, JEA mm 6, rightly we think, renders 9 x owe © Mra ann 
ade (the flame) presses hard on. thee sunth, fiery death. '; see also aol, Si ea LURES ola dees 
| dhe Sorceress pressethy then sore.) link, W295 Ie have notidl the folowing uses af Edfu: (it). itty direct otpect 

im the oft-rccurremg madel Ald ‘who presses Aand om, i,, Lhausts violently (anth his hanpioon) at the Hifjro- 
potamas (=Sethy |B. 43503-1922, 246 8: 31,3, 1h: 947,13; WE, 49,3) M.95,3/ 160,15. (2). With direct olsjecl in 
the equally common sii A mdd Abt guc he fan eaaanile of uurhich, és the eceasconvef this note, ond which wt Aare. 
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E1391 /5; 0/27, My; 257); 59,4; 1756; B80, 7, 0,44 5 (3)hlithoul otjeckim The epithel sila madd, acho castelt. amain. 
Samalumes Folloured by nr srk. enorder ls anihslale ’, EW, 239.4; WI 9,7; 157.3; 4. 160,12. Jor other examples of | 
these three usages see Wht, yr. with Belea st | elem fs sds Alere ane-aome other uses of mdcl which occur im 

| sia dak onan Mean dse a bee The coe 

hishead iting alate EU J,7. Ss sallls She ashame | 
fossilty a. prumbers ennon, (t) 13 da Vall te cubits allain (dit.are pressed la) penftction EW, 4,20) 

Yote=,,'4, sight of it the qheal gateway) ar \amounts le (lit'is pressed lewards) amarwel EV,6.8,(d) She 

| form acho prrotecls his children, Be— 2 =0 Wheimdeed amounleth umls him semble isin 

rc atc) 05-6. ns 1. faoticling the shy of Flim “wilh the 

| Natit Thaegs Drs [POS 8 What forliess cnet 
| cites! wr ihs. One expects Af herv,not nf,as the suffix frcfe ry fe ree 

nol bo the ged. Jhe ny ee a ere ooptot on Ape 

ao Bn8 ‘Min. is the Ranger of the castiam desert,secking hiseye in God'tLand B.7,35,6. 

"Sis shih, is undoubtedly le berzad here, is probably a-aniting of m-hnl (Junker, Gramm puis) rather 
| than of m-brue lop ot piss) the favouring the former and net the Lattin, reading. Tou ¥¥ =hm, see opus, 
fr.23; .seealso SPT 1: 11 = Advnart EM, 95,10, ond MITT? *Abnl, EYy42. The scribes seom- semelimes to Aasre/.be- 
come confused ami thar sriling of These Aun frehosclions, Thos ir Dh a nbs Antur=sa Ia eos more Adissful dhan the 
| gods unvtheanms of his mother. ,£.0,35,3 (cf. £.10,23,16) awe cleanly have m-hrus Aru, whereas im This god isdote bought 
oul ins puocesiian me wa ond istoaeslaniliic, un Qbustel ing previously menlioned EM, car Saal 
mohat the wiiling of ubich closely sesombdes the obj of oun Mik. 

5. Thésolscune epithet is again applied lathe hing im EW /31)6;M.oi2, nthe second snclamee st has leon 
arronigly inserted after $opv am the epalhel smdep. mall ushich it should precede. Aseputhel of Horus sl oceurs | 
E.W7,64,9; 2/57. Some of Lhe tox, Guan hasremarted bus sugget Thal § 43 thy meams ‘aman of the Test 
Thousand’ a member of an arislecralie Lody (of the Foun Humadred. ims New York Al the facl Lhal the dung ¢ es 
| designated. Ai thy iv BI, hh, seams Ls nencler. thes amlinpactalion) im fossil. elas now consider the fossibalaly 
of 43 meaning Lolis-Leaf (Wf. m,219,1) in Dhis combination, Ther ¢ 43 Lpy ‘the Mam of the Fast dlotis-Leat” 
i mi ag age se aces ls aaa | 
outa atich the sun-qod emerged in the Leqimning of Lome. Thus gestion, which we fuldorurard very lenlalioe- | 
a). mdd wil mdd min, Wh t,192,4.5,and the use of fue sn semalar, content cf cited ly Blackman, JEA Sm 38, (13). 
t). So Baagsch, ZAS 1,142. casinat rods nad f Swit adding i, 











| Behidot, the, preclecessons of the children of Re") anerdes 
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ly finds some support in the frassage im Nyth Dz u1,215 5-8, barhichvae have alluded abovedhe passage sedt:So 
Ae came, een Hows df Behdel, greal’god, lord of the shy dorel of the Twodands, ashe proleclelh the weak frem.the shame, 
i's followens being with hin, to unt hes harpooners; hes shis, Ais Hoals/, Acs umplements, Ais Aghe, Ais harpoon, hes | 
weapons of sat Lhe gear)’ Aawing seen assigned xp Lory as OF == \»— rat 
Jomo 3 


— oe 


PEF PES SOB REE so the Mem of the Lots leaf le the Fast Man, wen Baltng Hors 


Forws had tanned himself inls the Farst Mans. Onc Re! said : This isthe counlir part of Ré\ my heir Shu, schon. | 
Plak created’ These words seem cefinilily leequale the Mam of the Piand the First“ Mam with Shu, the fast | 
ths seems 5 denote a. purson of wartike character, a thanacler, Aowever, slash terememtered atuch suilisihe | 
= Cranes, for Onuusis emphatically a wortiot-god. (see Jumher, of..cil,, tamed. fa-ssim).Now ef the Manof the delis- 
wension nour lost le us,of the crude Helinpolitam: Cealion- story relalethat the sunged. drought Shu into existence 
while squatling ona dolivs-Aeaf, ushich floated onthe prumordeal waleas tesce the flower foom which Ae had. se- 
omdey cxsutel ! n. otpeclions Le thes Soleulierv of Lhe problem seems, houeuts, tbe found inthe hassape eSAT dts | 


: fix®. ‘Good god, voliambiin casting (hisbanfoon) i thy, whodoesnotimiss his mand EI 45h where the bing Himself as | 


aftarently designalee First Ht. Bal ths objections removed if can he regarded asa nishe form, am achich case 
by My would he analogous ts putiy Thy, The nishe-form of put tpl and auld meam Hef the First dotias-laf ie 
Shuc=invthis conlinl Orunis Similarly SLES ve zits, an cpithelof the bing, would have do lerendered, head 
Horn of the Furst dolies Leaf namely heirvof Shu.thvE tt, 301-12, Che excellent eran akons(bier)ofexalled stalien in! | 

ignated VP AVY Vi Sher: One Hherwrmedlibe stndlined te 
Men{) of the Fast Loliss leaf among, their thelhaen! meaning that, ike The plualyur Dagar they wenthe fast divine be- 
ings Ipenist! Thought heve lo de noled that a. god. VL nceorcled DI 1897 | 





| 6. Cun slaty ofthe Eth Lic has sofau shown Lal R rae’ it omployed. ax delerminalive ime folowing words 


(miscledous)mess rea Mra 99:34, DAR eor ug rt Remy. aS Aljarereculones 
“eb AOR ar300 8; si emg; 2 | (with slight variations in Lhe shape of &) 5 m293,5;303,37322, 
(with Yor®); 322,12; 00 m6 (cleterm.R). ()Amttyar‘clayers’ we eM 94 LEM. | 
evlis Beall, Not, p.26n3);exx, DS MN arabs m.i6. | 

(c) Lot ‘cra’ “com pamyy'secrx, Ve 20,9942 R' paveg. (fy mnhucy butcher’ ‘sacrificer';e0t. mm 
whe wg ef DM /9$ 141074322) jn d A EW, 877; 99,2, aay Sere is aD er ay 5:00 35 sD 








| Mew syoy7. le cam culesonliy oneexam file, of the plural foam 1) E30 08 ie EM, 1192, and 1% 017, Mevhuer 
| isthe name ofa lemigod or clemon clesignalid im the former inslance GreatM, pre-eminent its Thamne-of RE | 


| sinethesnd™D if the hing i ua 
ee tr "Rp ‘shilled (shpbuliher of the Mapesly of Rese B18], uhich faclicall compas this reading. 


: Lanly asthe Ct i Aneta aaa ak amet 
| int peaes 2! si, is doubtfal dis lias lanai Gat biguede nanath 
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(Isbtn Ri ‘ithe hatin, who renidal im Tenens: Gly (Bhat of Re? tte ln of ix occanine| 


es of Mas anideogram. f "iascioli aos tit adibiletthsaaasce i SPalormms sede, 


“+ in: st 43.probally tileread mrfung, ond. fhe stele. 





EW, 17,!. The very similer passage in. WT, 6-7,suggest’s Kal 7 ir eeaes 
. Sha reading pS 





Aly Abt Ag pore 5d exx3.and 4 ane to le read hikyur 50,00, 


A RR a cr EPS Abt Tengiave, : 
inscribe. On the utole Uarefercrciahse favocin lie as.the Aeading of am etd, amd we: Awe 2 accordingly 





| duanstated. the word txeculroners’. ae E76 8, ts very doubtful, bul as its immedialely followed Ly Jmsic 


| ond Abyur ufis perhaps ds de Atad. sghurlge angels’ St might here he nolice that 2 msereharre 


a svtiting of msdmt 'slibiam’ crnislebecal Graneep ied ste, 2.9, Junkes, ]] OEP ora 





| den Hathor in) Denderay, f.29. 


7-tit. ‘belonging do the Emamaions of R&'.’ Jou this designation of ancient records amd Lime-henoused 
ee 2 aipecenanss ee Satiah erin Ii,2 erminlik 
all their, cuktas- <sipale isd nb) amd all the sot of Re' sage GS dM 


| Cgypl: Saal intl mame taste of acannon Bnd Jt as said 


of Lhe moon-gad Hhons +5 EAOS See | Bul eames = ee, Teh tealacoalone mre, 
cent ants we paewifad bikin, frarcatline otal: This Lamel, and. oivengy stones) Lo g 


esses E.W,91, 1-2, the qreal gindle- -twall, ofthe Loacp.le of Rance it Wem “189? RD 2s Mt OTL 


scouted confot: mally. sulk}, Lhe Emanations of Re (ie, legends) of Lheeartiost Qumordial Age BMT, th, 12-13. 
Irvwieurof the above-quated. passage in the Satin Stola, ib as not surprising ts learn that the tradiliznal 


| Cehemoncal acls performed.lu the hing during the eelenation of the limplusdlargy anedane SF 111% 1 14m oc 
| cotel-wulh athol is prescrabed im ( Lt ‘like sthal is im accordance teil) Lhe Emanaltions of Ri ri ott Aeod 


m ED 4 #6, er ETN a a ea a (Bit ')-of Coypl | 
(Lely) SABA IR BYE ‘the quent scholots (abu t3Cum) learned ithe Ace 


| Emanalions ¢ Ue sot tine padal Ausf thes hooks be [ams dhe Lem oie ty al Ce 


yi hi fine im tite i 
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ihats tli ni Bibra dhad channbet: the ig a ali iit his 
of drooks ta Hous, us rehresented as saying howe hwo’ Ve x BS Thing fs you(’ Howes 
| ancl s Emmead) caskels canfownengy excellent mysleres (of. EI, 2992-13), Lo wil the chorcest of Lhe (man- | 
| alions of RE\ the dorm in questions dreing, followed try lhe hitles of varcous arovks,e.m,351,6-7. 1 reference 
do such books otcuas apparently an BW, 23,6, whee mention 1s made of these names of Lhe. Great Seal of RE 
—_ as NG bit Clb which ane om accord unth the tmamations of Re’ belongeng 5 the Lemples . 
Theth, oe 0 eenaat caalanie associated) nth the Liu Ro and. therefore Lears such hths as | 
S30 Pe! lord ofthe hdin-Alaml, lord of thes Emanalions sof Res £17,278-2, sealvoxy.gy2 Jick le olsewed that | 
the hing 0 Superintendent of the prophets of Thoth,’ is VE Sewant of the Emanaliims of Re E16, | 
# See Ri Peete af EOE oe L arraling, is desqnaled eo co oBS =i, thks Odds. 
SUS, inrcemiment un Lhe House of Books), mistiess of the Emanalions of RE... AE “in 
| fureomument om The House of Amulels, mushiess of my teriout anitings, who ducts ooinances , BW 199,9-18. 
8, Shee SAP dercdé correctly | here auitcl of Lime, Ls frequently employed. sn) respect of disn-sean of landl,e a Ta: 
fury, EW, 1q0,6, 251,16, 0,91,2; 389,178; ¥, 9,3; Hg Ti-mad M9919; 3626 iat m Al-mn, 77,1. Jt is said of Lhe bn- 
neod of Re‘, £19 309,16, ‘ye are the gods, the lords of thes Land, aexiralsts me a 
measune) Lhe Nae Ay Aamd-hnead.ths?, and of Fhons, E.W,246 12-13, tbc INS Chow come | 
Muy diviclest the hand try thy Anightness’ The bing is described ashe FG EIT VEL uhocorretly 
chives Lhe Wel3t-eye-(see LAS xuvm,roiff) inlarits) component parts) B.,2651,and when stretching the | 
cord in the — ~ conemony, PE TE te tal clisndes Gil eat 











| leech de hetisen EWE, bb, /3-ty. Tia bien scission ‘dunde hearted leer 
jugs (nei \p 1, pa Oat eS b2 15, da, ee atc 45 make sat Lal they ull Aotd the uaght quaniles, 

g.—~ Be as am adverbial expression probally Ji bercad n-nat (see.below,}2) ancl meaning yearly yearly 

yeah. *Nabisapparently a not uncamman urord im Slemaic hieroglyphic Ae 8 = nN 


mt Bagel Iban) of which. are awe noted. the following examples. j= Mn* tat the ond of a: 
years, E E70. by a) <=) Sao Ahane, is no count of them, EW 282, 5-6. (c) He prour- 


eh foth futher Lhe inundation rar, eo ORO SN Weel TY satundant 
at i asm, haut mising it oft fe nerf mg thy pleasure, amel no famene accom- 

ynielh it (the imumdation waler), E00 IQS 15. id) on — aii = oY, vercods ate mullions Acs ears | 
EEE, ET a Wh. 127] ff. Ly With the conshiaclion. nin) th 
| dnded ¢ 












dit a bh sur-sr, D.1,4], IS, gu. belour ft, bs. 
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| Aundreds of thousands’ 3 2636. ¢) M— NF Lp eV S ils (the Lemple of E's 
ees } pore ey Aaa Ste : f sega 
| wg on thee millions of freriods im Life, Aappumess amd jory EY, 199,¢-10. grids CAAT o Fal \'Ly 
| periods ie keene, we ee me ee thy ‘that 
Ahern names may be fronounced. am Ihe great Seat AHN SY 4, midensond milins of ens 
‘3. 4) Ray at the ond of 25 years EWS, 4. Wt 429, ancl Junker, | a a te SPAY 
al ches Aether. im Denihite, 1: mainbtins thal sNamct one snrctings of anil, and. Lhe former, " cilimag 
| $L° asa Lale-Egyption snord. for'Tamin’, ‘bestimmter Juilpukt’ does net refer lo nal atall de: 
Sfulé ofs quale umquestionalle occurrence anv exx (a)-(c). Uhe arvew expressed lig these Aww aucthorclies 4s, 
powrever,justifialte loa cerlism extent, for,a: we shall st, Sdand-ranriant-unilings must sometimes ora 
trlly, bersad anpland the, composite, sun BN docs seam. te he auniling of at-anpl ralher Than of wh-nal 
| $20 Jaen, ch.cil;3 0, Gun sli of Flslemaic imseuplions has 50 far lack us lithe gollowing concluccens When 





=——ll 





“Dos | 26 anlhoul the cleliaminabue Sen. ©, the grouh is morerlikely doreac ampl Than nrl; see oxx.gy. below | 
under iba namds, Qecordinaly, im The prayer fora hahfy aml te a year, M12 bof. Sormelimes the nign. | 
| Vis used (M4 s28,1.12;129,; 154, 12.1336 20;137,10.15; 139,6), and. sometimes BA ( M.128,/6; 129,14; 180,10; 126 12), and im a 
somewhat similar Llimy E-W,9y ff, the frequently recurring “Add s almost ceaunlyy also.aurting of anpl. 

These Live observations, howore, donot ly any means nepresenta, iced rule fin on the ene hand in Navi 
} Dendetah w piso, Sa and 1 seom le heemployed incbflaently at uniting of spt tee alse fhe vex unde 
$42, and 3g] below), and on. the other Aamd. the wllire sidhout Per? accastonadly seems tobe aroril- 
ung ofiabieg,, SN at SY SEB Ta pened (ssh orelinil, thy years(anpusthy anertasting som 

My dhncme. snd ft anal Meson. , EW, 319,15. ta OF =Amful see fiedd, Insc hitrogA, 2, am mealaaes 4 fh 12,n.3°We. 
1,429; 8.01271,5;00,279. dn another forsselte. inslance of Sd=nal see: Anlowe under § 4, (0). 

Ue will now enumerate certain adverbial jhrases occuring inthe fefs.and: Denclerah its which, con 
down the words nat and anpl amd-awhich: dleshal atthe same Lime whol has deen toad aloul the uses of the 
sign JO 1 nambl ‘yearly , eka Yeon. fex.(a)) hs he (the Mile) cometh. sumds Lhee eredy year £1465 
| bse alse 179,3;577,12. did DAs lo he cometh agains ands thee wrty year EB S8, 12;see alsqr ye 

cab.) (le kingy hg th Be fk ol PEYBI TAR Vo coming ob 
afhovmled Season, Aenewing itsedd yearly’ EW,205/0-12, 2.anl ‘yearly’ ‘ewery year’. Cxx.(a) Je (the 
hing) lrringeth thee the eight canals of Eqypit ly which the Nile flows out ls.the sear... Ph TOO 


inoida tb come tach agasn/ wery year E.M, 19413-1952. (4) \f~ = se Aa eke 
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| its harvest to flouncsh fou thee ureay year. EW, ¥7,I-2, wrth nd. Theses ore, clear instances of nat Thos | 


ceili, seam more lily Lb etings of nal: (ed SPV S—~"SS he nelnethunts thee every yD 5, 


| 56,23; see-also We, 188, 7(. Dy) )B.W193,'5( ON) The fast example, ant isan unusual tiling and, since if 

alse dacks a delirmunalive, should perhaps deread manpl. el) The hings of Upper and dower Egypt fe 

real Pres nea V6 8 AHS bE Ll nhe come cub at the ofpointad seasen’yearly alte ho 
py festoals of Lhe Mapesties , DW 143.5; See also 0,146 1(50M). (0) Sokaw- bins R = hi lt 


| gerbe decometh young again tuety year 0s ardiving emanation’ EW, 1S, h. cn situ of these-cxamples | 





aoe Feel justified in reading the ~~) of our Lent, Eur, 61,7, a5 ne nat conliany ls Idi, Belegstell- 


een 4 


| tne a ene ¢] Ahe Nile- cometh sinks ther at Ais season year dry year, srtthot ceasing \E W154, 9,508 
abomsbs:ips. ty)/sef Im A*Taali la Ag trimgeth ento thee thedife-Remewer(=the 


| inundation), issuing from theteg year ty year astthout ceasing ; EB. /48, (3-1; see-also 76,2 390,10; 100, 65,18, | 
|e) Lan daw onder fo array (di) Lhy image (beh logethor with the Erneac of.thy 43, Std year | 


dng. year, wilkiout ceasing, D.W, 10h 7, Tlaving sn mind the numerous forallels with Lhe wtiting Hort 
we ane of the chinion Lhal, despiler the presence of the cetoxminalure®, the ec:pressianvinea (cis Le be read 





oul cessation odntiamission for ever’ EV 103, 4-5. uly Her Shamu ane dole it eery day ah-h) 
Bata year al oul ceasing 'DW232,), The auras a ie e 4m tt. (a) sug gest 

Lhal NDA in by, although the expected. defrminalwes are dacking, should de rsad nat rot rather 
| than ant ant. The compilers of Wh, athe do nol quote ex.(a) arould, however, doult less ead — ds 
ante oh as nanht, Fm mel” nad year afler year be. FENG fe cometh ts thee yeor 


pipes and not 5 nak nnl ‘year aptin, je geod dup year’ fenjay AEs | 
le Vn Aa Olonk] oT SS os FE destwal is ctlebraléd, wear ofter | 
year, anc. the hing of Lipper amd dower Egypt, N,,...... celelralelv This festival year after year,uilh : 


ST & 30, quuhene if is ateat asa writing of nanfl. 3 dh anit anal ‘gear Ly year’. bxx.(a) FP wie 


| afer year’ Marielle, Denderak, 1 530,7; seealse god So far awe awe found, no examples im the tf inacipt- | 


ums of marl nal athech. Gatad m Anh Amit dng Whew 30¢. bin Lhe cathode. wt. prefer.our Atading mv mal nat 





| a) See Blackman, & Friaman, M cella: 








See We.0,279,13, and. Med Habu (ed. Chicago), (38, 47 Hie believes thal we ave Aare aunnd dor. a Shoal. a 
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1o.Sn and. wariaml urutings a UEC ea the, clip dinli avavord for the fe 

malesofanimals especially of coltle. bx. ANUS TD 

| 134.1. wralisiiwms Ss if ‘eis thedwing Ram, may he Live forever, the generating dam 

dace tinmthnr gm ayra. SEEETEATU LR US EA Tye thn gm atop | 

Thine, amd for thee are thy cours unlh thes mith’, M199, 17. 4.Ste hrings thee the urotened Land (called) 

Fed. with li milk (dy & om 0 Lote steaming fiom Ihe udder(s) of Ul cows, E.W, 26, 8-9. 

so! 3) 4S dhe father of mates and females’, M32, Tor Live move ex 5 hee BITS He iG 

3376, 25K, The question is how Lhis goup. is lo le-readd. The sign, ahuch. ropresents 0 beiralue shell 

furssesses an) ordinary Aictoglyfrhec wuling the frronelec wale! 4 }Gard., Dra, fu ty 68.Bul dhiscan- | 
not te the value of Ninithe gtoup we are discussing, for Wit gies no word dike Ail for Cour o-4 pk 

| Another group representing aaord. forfemales ofanimals and as commen in the dfirledliasorn 

ia 57 ith wariant unitings.  Exxt. Drink ye ofthe gare of your fos) = iad of thas fem 

| ales’ x1, 77,2. The'foes’ in question are the confederales of Seth, un dhe form of hifpopotam:. alu af 


i — iL) 
| =—=— 


the ravening chocediles, J piace their bodies, Istaughlr thar eld ones unlh Ther goung ones C= | 


chu sly bull, copreslationg usth lhe cous,ED, | 


SSR Seta their females, Tsmash the or anna. 3 He lningeth thee Shite | 


| mishiess of caltle, bearing pails of milk. mum 
do thee yoru Aulls of thine and. Ahest, Thy cows es Bay favour of her Majesty | E.1,419,8-7. 
4 Rejoice, thow Aast smilten thy foes, Whe a PALhe dulls doing 0s cows for thee!’ M.145,'9. 


NWSE LEN Se inthe 


| £59 ey A on BO TR TS gice thee. the Anpes unth Audls ame cous amd There 


is no Lack of The calves’, D.T4 TIS. OtAer ax.oneEy ug, a EM wag ne 2268, ie 

The words a, urith vonianls,is well known, being a dale-Egyplian uniting of Pa i Amd: cour, fem- 
ale animal . see Wt.mt 76. Owing to the oxaclly similar employment of ele (eAmurt) and Af on The | 
| passages cited ly us,we conjeclired. Lhat.the alter groufuis simply auniling of the farmer, Saeplacing and 


Ahat italsonreads hmnt.lridence thatour conjecture wa.s correcl soon came do Aand. Widten unlh or unthoul She | 


flesh- delinm.=% — (See Wf tee cil), Ami also Aas Lhe mearung ‘ultrus , valica’, Urlext inv one of Lhe entrances 

| fo the cast stainway in The Limple of Edf Ths speaks the porsonifid, inundation unle:ia <UL 88 | 
SZ Gall FASE His member becomes erect he copulolis with his vulea. ¢-theimandoled land yond 

| he-ctealis his children..in number more thane million’ £2, 501,5:Ina parallel leskin ansther Kartel the somelemple 


| wossod AU ee ee No 2 EET Hes manor becomes wel he Gofulales with chinyvulvas, amd | 


the cnealés shes childson, a.million smu nasmnbeers ED, (02, 2. These: Lave fassages clear ly sheur That the flural % ‘ 


is simply a graphic mariank ofthe singular 6 amd. is accordungly be beread Amurt ‘vuluae' Fn other 
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exx.of kink with this meaning see E W,6°4,° engendering Pull; che impregnalis maidens fs mrmS% 
| fe tpn uy sure uthe makes fertile fhe seed. ony the womb iit tel create Lhe egg ; 1.57515,43 ts S Bull wha 
makes ferlile the wromlls and hurhafs alse E.,298,3%4, bho redid 2) 8 PEA a Thou float 
est The womls(:unong delerm.‘) wilh seed from Lhe Lone (<e.,the creck Ahallues), 

How came le le given the same fhanelic value a5 <s something of a pusyle Pahaps itoas because 
a fairof suck shells was thought ts resemule: the female genelilia, frvuthich, os wehawe seen, one of Lhe 
AUOLALS Un Egyhtionsisa®.th conclusion we might enumerale Lhe other uses of Ihe sign. Yapanl ftom hat 
| Gretna de als bean equaled wilh which also reads id (ltt 154) Dtabes the place of that sign inkhewrilng 
of thewmnd idvur herds vig NF Yl sa ts where Liseiher a thenogram or uhat Qarcliner, ram Ast | 
| mel. hs, wader V37, calls a Ahemelee detirmenelive JC appears altoas the delamanalue of nit ‘shin! E10127, | 

q.uhere di presence isjrotably due la The Plolemaic sce having tonfsed the hialee, shell with te fish-ceale 
1D, Jost inv SS, E.t0, 298, 4 ib nelains il old value Auli), four new tal thes isa uniting of tA nL is contect 

Jw iehy somilar accounts of Hier! allack om the fujfhepola me oeces! elsuhene al folds They aa Ant SP Die 
| PONT Ry SSN Ser Pea a Dhan | Pam eeie — Weeroeaame 
CBRE Ihave gtaspeda Loreen bladoal fut cll upon a sheftal cerleoncalila shihling S% swe 
| cubits slanting ove seochonk Share hale whiny ight hand and ing eth ng left Yn Plone | 
‘sim (the las of lhe Nope his snout is covered, Aisnestiils void ofair)\E,2087-10. 2° Nae 
| Bae Sole Olay ecco (on WREMepoes 

se AL Po eRe NUNS LUBA Thi 





| god,tord of he shyjasstmed The fom of a youth of great stiength, a shiipling of eight cubiils Hamding UAOM 2... | 
of turers cubits As... the cours of the hippopotams (7 av umber of eight cubits le cast hisharporn)at the dower | 
Cquplicn, Bull. in: furaler of | Laveloe eulrts] -sharpoan-Hacle of forcr. cubits, ashattes livenly adits andarche of | 
sucky cults Clamg le tishands), Jhave hurled uth my Mgh hand and Awung wilh my deft as doth a told | 
fon-man, Section. of Muth Dok F 316,9-217,1 following concordance shews that The measurements assign: 
0). thar exe. of this use ofthe m of equivaloee witha suffix ase BE “De He lhe cualin-ged) is The the | 


the mothers he) mb p15, wm then nd ant Cho’ 17,9, AYP ESSCS ‘Ke fea Jef the lol 
| Nesen 5. 2u,9; 1. ss its Auler thew) 2.9246 /2- seealsa E W303 8;357,6-9; W238.9; 90,64, 16-17, PChesler Rea 
| fe 1, alt; lexk I, 17,13. A). GET bon, c). Rene BED ualh which undting of The umd of that of | 
| rk. 234.7. Fhe Aeading of EW 1/98, imelicates Lhal mm | S should Leemended —\ ra cl) Werdonat 
Rrour the meaning of 1 Js iL porssibly a. conrupilion off same: wuling of fom Aivertank’? 
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ae: anc ly the faa che clescreplions of hunt ha gn lth palo tees, the varioies | 
| depths ef araler, ancl ls Hors himedf arc fasily insagieemenl,a fact suggesling Wall oll Three accnunls shich csdy | 
; Aesemble one amither im other homls as.avell have: a Comman tases namely the Local feth deles athich had sup- 
| Plced He malerwal forthe May. 


MYTH C=E M41. MYTH D= EW) a6-27. EW, 2:3, 
Defth cfu ay he CUBITS CUBITS CuUBITS | 
Defithof weaker in whichis the Lowserr Eggi lian Bull 20 rr 
dength of haspoon-Hade ee 4 ts 
| Lingih of shaft ib 20 7 
Length of nope bo bo bo 
eight of Rotus $ ’ ] 
Depth of salir Loneath Hors 20 10 


| Osthe Aealiof Myth C ore better cul amd less corrupt than the Liat of Myth.D, the rsadlings of the former art l 
| depreferned. Qccerdanaly Lhe‘ cubis (dapth oferales)am'20 cubits (length of shaft) of MylA.D ane probably le hee~ | 
| mended, ‘0 cubits’ and. ‘Keudrit’secpectively, 10 is doubtless a. caulplor's on scrile’s error dor. uchile the’ Ni r7m ER, | 
| 213, aveasy corruption of OHI 16, endscalis That the lable figure ss count against the aoof MythD, Agasm The | 
1, Yeabite (heightof Horus) of Erma well eanolher saabflen's a scribes Munder for A2,s cubits the memo | 
ine question hreing written, DU in, Hylh.C anch ii ia Myth D.dactly should be-poinleel out that the 1b cubits 
(dength of shaft and scubile (height of Hous) of NuglhC one’ raore dehely As bes corveck than Aha ryeulils 'amd."y asbils'of 
of 2213, becausen doth Lhe other fink all the measuremenG ase sw etm numibbtts. 
li 12, Jhe passage EBUS; 7-10, quoted in dhe patceding role sheus tat 1 Sa Seat is Lode nestoredl hertqof fhe 
Bui of Myth D. Fhereris clearly room dov | Aeside O. Os the lexl stands wAliipling off eight euhils'must here | 
deo crcamleculion forthe pers. sermgular suff, Rul the wording, of the above-mentioned lent in EB, whcak vend’ 
not unlike a quotation from a dramalic ext, lempls usfemend m “Cyadsliml)amAs and tianelale (a Aethom- 
Macle of four cubils....) Leing im (muy) handhs a sCiipling (dy of eight adits | 
13,0he use-of as 1% hens. sing. Suffurt ins EV,65,5, ancl the urords Jrage agasnt Lhe foes as a. saurage Laoboen, 
| suggest thal the demonvanithe first bool, and pekapsin-Lhe second boat also, wns Aralroons-headed. 
| yor this abnormal uniling hes eel esac See ment | 
| uric. on° a, according Le Wikre 50s (see also E 9,7s,1-3; 1211; 123), means ‘scareauray awry, Pram 'a. ils 
| a) Seealso Emassis, aharpooner of greal strength, sg te a9 adeionaciels ie 
| 4) i il rao ab lame $ee, 6.9.,E,1,34, ly: 38,7; WD, (84,10; iads 
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Weis the abed Doran tntiA. aioaddmadl ink? nefits mitun Ab, OR a Ben 
aa avlion of qrent strength uho dnives Seth inks the deserts see also, m1 1672,0nd. of Ye Ty aby 
er ‘te isa Lion uke makelh Seth unthdrau unle the Osialies £0 1603, Hough Wk qures nd eax. ofa Gans. | 
| itive use of Thr, Such a use Ls not impessitte in vieee of Jumker, Grammy hh gary. Tar the davne decree banishing | 
Seth fom lgyit inle the eastern, desert see Lenk S,25,1iy {27,1 ~g, and nole esheccall, dhe words how toldest ang | 
| ccamag GaP, ONied brut thow shall rot dovell im. Temunis: of.cls 27,56, Gf, feo Hing Misa lien of grat 
sheng lh, MSS ls— =p aloi= NTP © temishing Ais foasind the cast at RE him. 
self and the gods ovdaimed unth one consent £30,194, 10; See also E I 19216 accerdung M6 which Foracsis a 
DT he who cast the Ree One (Sethinlsasbrcign ancl’ 

Is. The meanings of the verk dbckl (see Wh, 442) asemployed al Edfu, seem, according te ourpacsenl trowledye 
la dees follows: i Gt up flash (dof, Aur) or abody (dL). Exx.(a) Jiansfix TheHippepolamus (ai? 
NES SoS inveaclevlE culiup-ifs Mask, wate gras nealpiions lie gE 
are sevalse us6,i-2;m1,54,15. ¢b) Uhawe caplined, (inn therHippopotamas (ad) oo WSS Fs 
| Ko Rowo'h,,, cul up Ais flesh (hu) Iawe set his meak:parlioms hefore thee?E.30:343 6- I: Renee 
| SS owe cutrp the bo of Th Seth) EW boyri2, 2, Cul um pieces’ stash’ ‘slaughter’ (a single en- 
| Sey Osh Pelli eteal ow Sigh nijoel emcee xy. wyboO1Sa Rel chacalteth in fizce the Fippo- 
feast Relailion Teer 2,1. th) Relrilulion -Joun. of Hime whe exaclid Relrihetion, ¥ LJLS. 

CTAB whee the dheaiys ssetfiond swas eal in fatces, EWN.  (c) The Hippopotamus (dlr) issubdued —- | 
In So the Menstin col in putces) M.tbo,g, (hy bis the single-larbed horsom der pisrcing Thecrocadile the 
| weapon. of Thuy choice (db El 9 ALA) SS hi alaska tt Diopaan £.0239,10-i1, (¢)'The Malye | 
ane slain (matty A VISENS the Tena ae cat fie), 34 1338 sv alioas sib. HeXDieh | 
tuts the foes Ae pucces E.0,65 (2; steals W143 5. Grae Ss at TS PN thy brie lelick unl belts 


| fieces, the hippopotami | Pe 3.'Remd inpicces. Ex, The diem M3i-un-fhl who aoarelh, after tle Cul: 
| test (nds 23h oo wheremdeth in pitces the-carcast of T's ws 3, 4 Cuumch flesh 


| dah. Exx. oy do SY) ae a steedtiwnch hes Hesh J allo his gore, ew 2 Ahe fassage adich | 

 ettasuned this discussin:, hy OLS [pe JES ase mga y & NSN ak Be 

Mevd. of dumm: cto weulel overthrourthy sameluary, Jeruneh the igs aap ae violalithy shrine ED 

| 78,7-8- oug! ‘nena. infueces ‘Ww notauled out asthe meanung of ddl an! These, lwo sontencees remalheles 
a) Fovthisuse of the Gla nfl see Qerciner, Gham, Supslomonloa.0n ais, Bloskman, JEA a 

yf the English ‘cut Lo pieces) used of Lhe routing ofam armed fince unk heavy casuadlies 

| 6) Dw 24,12, Aras of Behdel so nll Patho culteth, the Monster in inces 








== 
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sisiew dlidh huaithe ak. a hy and gv dathooae. sim asllelion ville rock meaning ‘al 
our’, ‘drind '(S'ou, sh), ure/feel thal ‘crumeh’ “hile omall' ‘mince’ pare mare likely Atnderings of the and. Gm the 
otha Aaned dirdt might possibly im/either conlixk mean just eal; despili the delamnalive in (2), andin 
| thes case would be alalesarcant of the eld ndbdt eat’ 5 nk naman eA, and 1388 /2,u0lA | 
Actegstiller. We donot fond ourselves in agreement wilh W's Aendering of ald iuf (Kur) humsh name | 
| Ay, ‘stechen in (dv) die Haut? Ci i atta epee La lang tinge fod 
the viclinés flayed. carcass, ascblay ovitt hide which was spread cal onthe ground, fxx.(a) sane el 
; ar eer ie of taughter(nml), the Desouing.- f- Deshuvclion is deshoyed (Lim hlmte, oe | 
| the ao fii Ca J eukupuhis flesh upon his hide} E EMM, 14q,3 "4. j See-absol, m3, — pby J (Hous) give 
ae Re house, oe sO OBA Veatip thei fleds upon | 
Their hccle(s). ,Byisié.  (¢) aA et ofel onae Aacking al Ais (the i ai aaa 
| oh ics cul Ae Keeces upon Ais Aide, E.7,381 15-16. | 
1b. Sher poets widently comparing the shower of Hows’ weapons ith the meen: dreams pouring down fem | 
TRL ay ice feeder eye eh Ae Di ARES LE ae OPE ARE tee AEE TEEN, 039. Gé alse 
the Mionsilwe use of £4 inc saa WAN ce iT oe oo Snake Thy weapons le naan clown in the midct of Lhe 
| wale E,W, $9,10, 
17, Vhe sign Pex nb botaininse dicks has the values Woy and Dumly. Wh, hy, 439ofpunhs aly edt te, 


Aoller reaching, drat of, Wb. 1,345,13. wnslances showing the full shelling of the word are sare,ancl usually Lhe 
| ddeograme alone is employed. The segn oliffors mstaeral y eniithe various instances amd. generally There aren 
REL elses massing Ledeen When dhe i say conihlan Ore oe eo he Tate flow 
ing, dorms: 1. enasen a bull (BI 302,15; H274,8; 058, 43 5¢9,9; Vue, es 106,06; 8, 6503, 1.0 TD, tp 153,83; s9y) Hs 
ona. crocodile (E, I, 98,13; T2 213.3; 37%, 1).3. Oman: ori aidrall (EY, W73;arcelle Denclerah, M,73,22;61=Daugsel 
dict gtoay,, 920). Wr necotds none: Lal’ forms 3, which, sedan pr hase ceshswstlep sess ts Mila 
prophet of Fores of Hinu (E 1,17, 3)amel. am a uniting of one ofthe sacred names of that Lowni(Marelleoh.at, 

B73), which, asthe vamcanl (see Brags, doo cil) shews isle bertad Aut-Dentiz, The litte of the rophalis | 
ie This sigriscas shill legit apparently, when Neville made his copy of these intcriplions, see/hes Mu the dhoas | 
| pm. 4) few 3936-7; mr 26 1-27 188 7-8.) Sometimes uth, and semelomes unthout, Lhe delle crnmmshe 
| Aisaightspancl heconies a b-saplie a thee 0 ance occasionally toiwould sem, a aft) which presseson ahead 
| ctnecd of he dnemalaupenutich heisslancing. dt) Umall three instinces wearing the dewlle croum and 
exmed, uth a lance. Un E.0 2133, he welds Lhe Lance wit both hands,  &) Hotdling alancecr sft | 
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ote, then fle saa Day, and JEAxm, ncesshoetildicenatedsisiels Thee dt | 
Lille drecause Ae impersonated the god inv certasn ceremonies (See Blackman Puest, Puesthooul [Cqyilian| 





lw ov Hastings, ERE £2954; seealsoJEAw off). Deon, furthermore, mest uncalled sete Aaalloones 


Hhe cdleogram depucling Horus on a/drll whem tis dollowed dry suckrurord.s as nly Huct= Dumb E286, 0) 
on Anly Ab nur (EW, 142, tp; Wi, 4). OL Ea oe C5 Wwe Dhe maar phonelic wrikings of the names Dumby 
and Wnty retain tarde only featistomat, z=. . with the delermimoture ofaman-en a dull, appears vl, 
1859, a5 anvefalhel of Osiris- Sepay ancd,as wt Aawe/ abready fovrdicl oulanothes examle of this sugnuesed as | 
anedtogamy, and Three examiles f thal depecling, Fors ona delle similarly used, au alse Thas bteAcad dhe. 
Spelling Waly ccauns three San nen mmneina wei mg Sa. iE. 3075 (ef, 
Berk phoigtahs of hlat raid by Junker, Granclegende $7); ERS with. the delinminatie of | 
man ov @. etrtedile, im Fe. E3445; and: =a th thas delaminalcs of Foran ve cdlejv 9 b. whe 
addition Ihe idlncpranerey fous averbull ave 1 ty Clearly has the value Wile, ony bree off Lhe. fur Conlasned 
fhe words nth a “4 a. Biss while the fack thal the udeogramy of Hows ema. crocodile is 
fel ly wife Wf. A he Shu fe an’ EW, 213,34 (ef. EM, 34,6),amd ty dune sti n uf i BD, 374, ty, suggests | 
Hhal am doth cases The san isda de send. Maly, the Plolema: cserdes, ashes already deere foubed, aul e- 
ing wery harliol to alliteration. We are nat conversant wilh the full or donee from other Clalemaix lmples 








| At real seem that at Elfin the reading Wakes is ir mast cases lale preferred, unless Uhere is clean und 


enceindavour of Dubs It might herw te noted Laat alee ince = 
as dona of Busines... .airhe ovewlinours The foe of Onacfhus , DUT. Wnliy s here unittan, ay te 


| Waly eve ave dren. déscussing con Aas nd connection wnth dhe demon nnn SA of PB " 
|} 2342 fora.note cnuhom see Tiulkner, JEA 530,176. 





.oo— 2 


'§, Other somlar wralin sof dF cccunin ES O°) sox E.029,12;257, —iis = ON 
E. W202, pond el co KUNA weg Qn, cxam)le of the full scriting is 84 3 — a 
E.W, 2/7,5. | 

19. Restere [SF] before tm Magar “mae (cf. Snal nh snd mh Nbel am the next dine), an perkaps S|, and then ranslale 
Fone hin tim Tet cheat heal (4 E3359). Ths eli ogg hat Show aka oe Lhe 


ake one tAcs cast Aippoholams; see Terme ‘i uw E. 1 2/4,6; alse WI 202 9- agi, N, Os a/rule, howrever, imugar-mut | 


deems ke be alarm for recodilesand genarally has the cretordule valet mumelon; “See E. eG Ey, 7.0 AA FON ASOT: | 
7,74, (0/812; 32g. E mang s fand D.W,14,8,il means tath crecodlaand. Aippopetame and has The coreshendiny ele | 


| Atumenetives on EV! im bmg ar mu has no defirmimatu and. cs wniltens = = jseealso ET 4. 3° 212.6. 


20, Fim ‘the Jorlress' cccurs priquently in the Edfu lixti aso lohoqaphical lon 03 the following alal 
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ions sheur. 1, Houssof Nesenis ‘the greatlen residing inl Hurt-hurt, p B == SPS a asvuhopro 
hicks the Forties from Lhe norlheyn Aill- counties | E.¥,2%4,7-8. 2. The od of calf és ‘the Liarsho maketh 
Sth ihr ue Qatn(y nj HOB TNS ES ANE tg et 
| css in The northern region. She god.sihe is wilkinit (the great qindle-wall ef lef limple) ts the dnd of the Tue 
Mesens (of Bui, 3 9:16.13; 155; 918-9), the tulerank of lout (Smut) dni Aha. South amd Noth | E16, 13H. 
3. Horus as ‘the Gieat Falcon daly) pre-eminent ini Poand Mesen, the drm of reat shength pre-eminent inv 
Khan: ltt the nf dewer-Egyplian name) isthen Goo 52 06 cho Ps ‘heuhaguards te Frliavagsing 
the Lames of the Phoerscams, EW /02,2°3, tp. Horus,as Lhe Liem of prot tiength, fare-emiment on, thant 
Tet, he dices Seth inl fhe dasal-counlries(ddrurty says lb the hing Ha%0 al %= 5 3A ¥al 
Sele Jqice thee Lhe Fertiess sealed. cost thy seal, Iprolact Egypt (se# ©) from Osiai(Stt) 2.0, 185,0._ 
| Sescill be obsoved that’in oll these passages Horus appears inthe rBle of a ficrce lim and as pcleclorof he 
| Frdiess’ agamel the Orealics ancl, mnrent, that sn tax Sand. he is des inaleli abseraled solt the fourteenth 
Lots Eqyplians nema. Since Horus is haar ts hawe betas seorshepped 08 ardien-qedcas Sle Tirs)a pnb 
owen of sialigical parlance asscll asthe capilal of the above-menlianed. nome, ct Aon ling Ssicleyy Wak 
Abcam. saith Lhe Fortress, as achaally da both, Qasslhser and Busgsch, the latter mauntaurung that Truc is Tames 
Other referemees lo lim thakiwe have totlectid are: §."He [the ting) Anamegs de thee (the gedef ldchiytha | 
| Northn (hs (2the sescop the 7 dncen-lyypian name)urithils orchard and all di sueck-(ceelWb a sys sjand 
pleasant uits,a O¥% pa tS ae how. art-the hung of the Ferliess, sovercign. of the desealcounl 
ay Ex34,89. 5 The god Edfuts the Taleom, lt of flees lof RES 08 Bath S BS che 
| epee ret young ones onthe Frhess'E. W3i08. 7. Florus of Nesen.is Ale y= A qe | 
TDN 6 ihe ache scares urayg(In9 Mel prem the Tan Cutpowings the qordly walkman of lhe nresEo, 
683, 8. Hotus of Behdel is ‘the valiant quardian acho quards all Eqypl( Srut), To BOT who prolecls Lhe 
Hurt -Flr-n 








9-3, Un these last seven passages it must be confessed, the Fortinss might unl Le one of Lhese lerms for 
Caupt sucks Bikl Srust: Isls elt. which are so cemmon. im: Plolemace leaks. Thuasan ex 5 thing (nsu)of the 

| 0), See Sethe, i esihic “3yb2,; alco Ear 168 14:232,15 Thi; sb, (27 994, W155 4 D192, 7-4. ret 

Ly), See Gauthion, Dick geogr I, 190. 
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ia is conliasléd anh sos lof The aston lt, ai ‘Lerch of Equpsl (Kerk) sith 

| ‘ruler of ceserl-counthies(diut)’ in EM, 188 it yond hong (nsar) of Caupl (Srast va sevecign; rules 

| of the desert counties (duct) ime wn 6E12. ‘Egypt (Honk, Snarty is semilanly combiasted with the desoldesol: 
 Counlries (Li el stud) mv EU, 75 6; 193,11; and 1, 35.7.dnvex. lt Lllim. cs cenbiasld wilh Mnlgur, while om erp | 
tsun faraltel’sm with Rbheory, a sell Anum designation of duper and Lower Coypl, asalis also inven. 
awilh Snort. Kal in exe. 6 9 toandit Elm = lg yitcan hardly be clispulid. dn the hight of thas wudence 
therefore, Gauthaer's and Prugschs identification off Hin Ftlvn. The. Forties wilh Lise Tinea becomes mote Than doubt: | 
fuk, eapecially as the Foultoess' meaning Cagypl “sual the contents ins exx.t-y ne-less sell than it does shen. | 
equaled with Tru, The occurrence in the exx. li by ws efsaproncs eth di god of Tru amd As the 
north-eastern counties and peoples, del; Stl Mnlijiv, Aleta, fs ww 43. ls beeaplaimed bythe fuck 
| Hat the mest wulnerabte point: in the defences of the Fouliess'= laupl wasalways considereel lite the north 

-eastern frontier, where Perus ( Sle eteupstd a hey “position, Fassel passages Like ear ate Aemuniscent 
of the Hyhsos ¢ mwasion, 1, asis mone dikely, of the halts inroads of the Assyuans and fersians. 

Blin Egypt finds a. close parallel ini.the use of dma, hide signifies oth Cgypland Uhewerld’ 

| fat; replacing kins demotic (see WE Wb, 353 8- q). For helms employed exactly Like Flim Alm im xx, S amd. 
10, £.€. meaning Equal, See Ef 170,98; M. 77,0 see alse EY, 277.6. Witiine Gakint Limca Addie Lhe eandh, 
Ahe ard) inv D.1,16,2; 79,4; EM 9,2. Tishould. eve he nelid That Win, lee. at bransnihese and. | 
ahs warwamts Adin (Alma), i game cmt rorvautrelen ae (352, 6-10) docsitappear b | 
ee Ok RLS RE, es dn 5-10. 

21 Reading ABNY, sahlezis7. FENG SDB Seay Diy Aohn einai Kissed | 
camelh against thee, in fury, B78, Shere Bhan tart cillecl Ang Wh. Seams to teawariant of AhbeJer Me 
cen fuscor of dranth m see the Laller part of r. lama #. usm (E.W185,8;175,8) anal wth. W175, 3) a. 
| dees not nacord Thes vel- ander the form sot Though it tiles (1 eek eeenensat os 
Mio. Favancther example of hbk see FOAI NS YY ihe ascaudleth himv he allacheth him webb by see 
alse V, 48,2. 

22. See’alseE.,178,1,and ef, perhaps, Schade, ZAS xem, 15: Iorfe=y t= frm dust’ see Wh m 177 Does 
| |e" RS ED, §1,q, mean Chow hast stirred up (lit hacked up!) the dust? | 
Bes Protas aaa alan Aiand the correct reading is that of E.G, US, | 
ay 15a 52 ath cats (hisharpoon)upon the mound of the Savuge Beast) Fv hi  feghlan’ asi 
name of the hifipofiotamu s see alse Wer a7, 6. (ls Gardinewhas remarked lb us, i ts LE im most filaces un- 
0) GF newn Ret bk? Thus “hing of Cgypl nucle of lhe Phoenicians SB 241/5:anel nsur n Biel LA 
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clowlledls means ‘mound’ Oats lw pobabya made ani inet 
aising oul of the swarms. Sich cr! manenvel? saialalen dhe ccetiess Ve ee eal 
the Hays the crocodile upon Li mound, EY],234 4, | 
2h, Jhe Fen- goddess frequently diquaes in the processions of socalled, Nile gods ushich are So ton 
spicuous o fealure inthe swall-cecoration of Gracco-Reman Eqy lian temples. The geddess beasser her 
head. the sgn Al and. cartiesin her hands the produc of her camainyuhich ini EB, 142,70 dasign- | 





ated At =} S/d Othe good gifts of the Jon. goddess Cceording lo E.4, (63 1-12, she-cs Yaady of the calih (hl), | 
micstiess of ls hands (se ES, 147), whe created ksh amd fou (ast), suhomade the fdr sires, mother of the gnu 
nels, ¢ ween of The ro- geese, ihe cares for the nestlings (Aapei t3yur) Ea 124,13,stales Akal Ihe wilel fovel are. | 


ew children, (msur SAL), while E,,199,9-10, Calls her mother of Lie wuld forurd (mmact’ ihclur), Other Aeferences ate 
-B.0164,3;0, 42,0, W156 (whaedhe ding 4 sad Lele suckled by thes goddess); TE $1,!3"ly; 92,2 (where The | 
atdenkmal. des Hinigs Sarkur 


Si Maa BE n She), Sew also Sethe ap Bachardt, Das Jr 
zac. I, 88,101, hig; Gardiner, Dassmnifiulion fe pli 1,4, ({),3, +n Haslings ERED, 792. 

as. The goddess of shinning amd ieaunng ee ee emneres 

and dandages; fee Senuder Big, and. Gardin, Noles on The Sou of Simuche, 69; R Pasonulica 
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inv Hastings ERET, 791. Ucenrding be lewl al Elf which equateshen wilh Wal=Aesw wal Sieewis kas csRe, | 
while: another lod of simibon oigine E63 is(see aleop.,/25,5-6), ilonlefias hevuwilh Jeis amd madesher daxghtir of | 
| Mat Wi arw bold that sherwros bow (3 3 =a Fe Dendeah pu256, and she seems ts tave had some spear’ 
al cannecticr with the chapel called jr-nut, which Lary just le the south-west of the sancluary in Hathiov'e 


greal Lemple Thome, D.U, 1256/2277. Both at Edfu and Denctuah, Hed hotpe, The god of weasrmg and dothang tas 
wearily negendad as hav consort, EU, 177,!; 11, 40,16; 286 Mi WI $07 5; D. Il 102,8;120,9;227 i, +09, 67; 12,36, 15-16; 23), 
06-1; 120,5-7. She is of compleion (WAS | we arcinformedl, ond more durguoiselaigh Than, 


| te baneod (ER? “MN ne VWamate -5: Jat soysadintak Dendirch, ismather ofthe gods, mislressof The 


mapa sciee aig b= Shauna her Aandearcrd, gives sunelnecs de thein flesh, clothes Lhan lodies 


| pad pon Some ee DH toy, 13-13; see alse 179, 10-Uly; 26S 1314. Onotha Denclrah teat Aalis thal it us 


) ed the nbiy- I. 
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she ushe purifies the geddesses, tts ded spoof dd andes the fist le weae( > le % Sy VI) sho 
macle the ds- ~garment ancl fashioned the nbry- - doth 'D.w 255-6; - gee also ET ha, 1&-16. Ther white, cloth "thd in 
which Father és clad, is made try hev (Ril n Tigh) D.W,13,97; The'ned-cloth'(iclont ) Loe, ts bet-handuverh, DW, 
29,3 -yiasare alse The anafhimgs am athich the Shunsie-gods of the Seat of Re‘ane omayed Day 67. Aather- 
more, che is mistiess of the Achomdages, and, identified wilh Rather, is ‘Lady of the fillet (I ) uke fashion 








Ling (set alsoDE, 120,45) for her pleasure, DW, 104,1-12.Jhe ceremenial arap ping seflhe culls 


| neclion with Henmet see Roeder ins Roscher, Loniheni cler ghissch, waamisch. 
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images inthe Sls one eae the peal adornments SES) of age? iG WL oleae: 
dal clothes achich. are ls beaulify the lrdly'of Mhnusms have been arovens ly the gectdesshasdi 2 date) | 
—) ) BY; 90, 78, see alse UIT, 158,7. lar tevols at Denderah;D.  179,10- fie 265, 13-Hy, represent Jaugl as forson- 


: allay AVAL HRS ing Hathar on Ler coromonial cletnung Sa BW, 179,N, kmight be noted, the making of the whale | 

| cloth, aseubed elseahene/ ase have ast seer, lo ou goddess, es spokenvef as the, excellent handuumh of Tscs | 

| and Mephlhys (ahly). Tinally/cl should he hemarked That the hing, when presenting divrmdies ith the ver 
out ceremerial cloths wsdlengnaled the cafes image to) of Jayl, P.M Ng, MIE, 5B 15-08, shen SOE D nh 


or again; he ws said Is have Leen/engenclertd (uetl) by ew, E2967; DU, /od,8, Mf, /2,7-8; jab a 
bs brethe child cham she nursed. uhile yetiim his suraddlind dether BOING 0 B oem 
of apa I, (20,9; 227,01; W,2340; 120,6-7; EI, TL 17), Cvachorw she dandled om Aer brace 02 
ws aan Te Mle- 2 lea 

Fon. le pai pe peer awe Wi} 25 uns $,fr-bo 
OD, ‘lak. W, 18,20. Pati. sitet Leangeh, sania ae sf Se ) 





ve, TZ, 732; tee also 


Bit, 46,2, 0nd Lark. vi, loc. cil: In B.W,1257, Seth appears in ennection wilt Styl a clislrctutuch, ax- 





| a) Olso bw 94,13, duluth Rast subshtated tf Saal Knut’ Foy, a ea Aon inv of Ho Kins vv. Junker, op cit ut reff. 


corcling Ms Gouthien ofc Y, 183, frmedpartel the cass of Desdes (Bahrivat), 
i]. Practically The same senlinee occurs agaun im ELM, 74,3, thle the ards of Isis, the boales ight anc 


Ae who ésin ites achild oneal ls be found im BY, 217,1(Myth D), We were inclined al firsts regard nds 


Bh ndh tnvdoth these passages as a faren Thess amd Liamelale: (yet) yen Cail utho isin’thy rgpe ~held 
fost, Hows Adtd fast-the sith. (eighth) harpoom is slick fast inv his rils( hindguarlars) .’ But since, 
nd Hinds, apart fam These: tise apparent excepts, always rounds off a. seclicn, upncursushed Liat | 
Aroth. here: and inv EME, J4.,3,0 vert-has foller away, and thal in the Light of 21,69 10, the srourim quest 
danish, ee to peal Rania ACM salhand eghth, untke the other harpems 
dinkhouk sprecifuc nbioduckion yet beth to or pat head ara ine asthe stising ener sat 
tam. We now, therefore, propose Is read fms fy ng nv rachh (hr), bv being 34 hers. sing.maso.of the Old. | 
fefective. Pie tain faces hel EE see ancl thel in Duemichen gt. 
Horus is described 08 Veliant un the fray ao? ¥ APCTRH=SOAT TEN? HS 











ato daid ow Lhe Hippopotamus uth his rahe, eure bais Au faded) with the harporr-e bringeth | 


fhee his foreleg lo Basins 
28 The werl Inty appears not infrequently at (fu unthy the meaning Aeprel 6g .E-1,570,18;10, 1361; i 
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Pes njn) int ‘unhindered’ see Wh 1 102,5. Fhe reduplicaled form intial pmeceded. by norun,andolsomeam- | 
img, wnbindasd ,i6dikewise net uneemmon, é.9.,E.I, 78,4706 12; 32,21 145 4 TT 15H, 2; 0,05. qa (with | 
variants)in The combination | qon is, howewer, almast cerlaindiy a mesuruting of The werl-imd. be afflict 
ed, sorrowful ’ Cex.are £3,279, 4; M.13419;170,6. The noun, ind. affection’ mourning’, afp2ars mone ot fess 
conreckly wrilton tn, Q249L 2+ SHV flere cane somew in thy path’ 2.1554, 67 | 
1g. This frase otcuss, EW,75,3-4. Other instances of the werk Adsl usted act uel? ane ET, £32 Sb 
16; TE, 108, ; WO, 02, DW 346 sly E,V303,16, the goddess Mgt. Says: pee NA Ly Umake ruby- 
Aed my sight do repress Lhose whorelel against thee”, seealso Grapow. Bild. Qusdaircbe sh 
ce. =e. of. U1, 73,10. bi = 
3, She franallel hassage EL, a5 shea thal the signs are be benestored Aefore Lm birh amd These ex- 
actly fell: The lacuna. Fou the meaning of “hm bt conjunction with dit hand’ see Wh 1,230,15 he idea ewvid- 
32.Js smaby a. cousalive, nothecorced. in Wh of the weal maf da chisel? Use itmustmeansomethans like 
chisel at’ Jou an, example of the ese of the vert mah ‘chisel’ imam Edfia hint see | > DAN 
| VAack atthe enhails of These. tuho are i -dishosed foward Thee,’ E.11,173,6. Perhaps weshould alse Atad mah um 
our Aassage inclead of sma, Lhe $ feng anusahe of the Pltemace scudplor ot somber uho ans uina.ca woul 
ech unth what pdging from Lhe, xx. cobeel dog Wb, Belegstelten, f.12J, may athis Time have Aeon am ot-— 
33, We seem Aero dihave arcfronce te the culling off of tie heads of Rorus'onemies which ek Lace. | 
at telspote’s; see. Jumber Onwristogende, 4, fir. dizi, aparently aepaesents Lhese enemies as serpents dor/ | 
which that passage uses the wad. "2% shoot, Fovthercading 4 F of our lint we are dehendeat 
upon Nowille, for. Cam. the upper part of ore new missing . Occendingly we suggest tat lFS, should be 
POPE E |) dre (see Wh. 18,2), though. ene eouded expect ih 3 hes Hower, sibel is unutton, FA mv | 
M. 134,00, where Hathar is said, fe he their mistiess, The same. grideks afheats as ‘noble Lady (spstyof the sild- 
snakes (MSY in By, 2581, 0nd sarily n Sts just possible of course, that FR isa serile'serrat Bul 
Ae That asikimay, wt feel little dowlt as te the trirecdness of our Aantal amel. Ander prslalions of the umels | 
tr Question. The stage- direction anclently inlioduces a specal cisede mle the scene ancl Thus tosses 
a dneak, inthe maim acliow. We presume that after the exhorlalier-ts cat-the flesh ond drink the Mand of the 
fovarchresenlalion df the happenings at delepols was inocled,and. thal pessilly thew waa rtial eot- 
ing ama drinking before the seenu,, the progress of schich was thus intirruplecl ly thes inlérlude was continued. 
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THE NAME OF LAKE MOERIS 
(1) by ALAN H. GARDINER; (2) 6y H. L. BELL 


WHEN Herodotus (11, 149) referred to the sea-like expanse of water that once occupied 
the greater part of the Fayyiim as ‘the so-called Lake of Moers’ (1 Moipuos xaAcopevy 
Aiwn), he might possibly have been using an expression current only among his com- 
patriots and unknown in this form to the indigenous Egyptians. If, as the Berlin 
Dictionary still maintains (11, 97, 13), & 22g Mr-wr (Mi-wér), the acknowledged 
prototype of Moipis, were really itself the name of the lake, then the Greek who em- 
ployed the term ‘Lake of Moeris’ must have seemed to a native as ridiculous a tautolo- 
gist as the German Biirgermeister who once spoke of Lows-Quinse der Fiinfzehnte. 
But it is, indeed, more than doubtful whether Mr-wr ever signified “Great Lake’, the 
meaning obviously lying at the base of that identification. The present article will give a 
very different account of Mr-wr and one which offers no obstacle to the view of 7 
Moipws Ain as an exact Greek rendering of 4,] &.¢— Ty 26 ff fin(t) n Mr-wr 
now forthcoming as early as Ramesside times. 

Brugsch, whose two papers! on the Egyptian names of Lake Moeris and various Fay- 
yam sites are still of value, though written nearly fifty years ago, himself knew the expres- 
sion just mentioned from the late and cryptic Fayyim papyrus published by Mariette 
as Pap. Boulaq No. 2.2. There the writing is | R=") S— hint nty Mr-wr, which 
Brugsch translated ‘Kanal des Moris-Sees’3 and took to mean that branch of the Bahr 
Yiisuf which turns north-westwards between the modern village of El-Lahiin and the 
ruined town of K6m Medinet Ghurab (‘Gurob’) to enter the oasis of the Fayyiim some 
ten kilometres farther on. Since Brugsch’s time the expression ¢? Amy n M:-wr has come 
to light not only in various demotic documents, references to which I owe mostly to the 
kindness of Gunn, but also, in the form above quoted, in the great Wilbour papyrus of the 
reign of Ramesses V which I am editing on behalf of the Brooklyn Museum. The verso 
of that papyrus contains a list of royal lands in the charge of various officials and 
priests. Foremost in the paragraph enumerating the fields under the authority of a 
prophet Amenemuia who was assisted by another known to have been attached to the 
temple of Suchus of Shedé, 0 mably at Crocodilopolis (Medinet el-Fayyiim), we find 
mentioned ‘the region of the poo | (4rkt) south of the héné of Mi-wér’ (B 21,8). My first 
contention will be that An(t), in this article vocalized hdné like its Coptic descendant, 
corresponds exactly to the Greek Aijuy. Now in the preceding paragraph, where a 
third prophet of the same deity is the responsible official, the list of lands begins with 
‘the region of the pool south of the Adéné’, omitting the words ‘of Mi-wér’ (B 20, 24). 
This reminds one of the use of Aguy or 6 Ayuirys [vopos] in the Revenue Laws of 

t ZAS xxx, 65 ff. ; xox, 17 ££. 
* Also more completely by Lanzone, Les Papyrus du lac Moeris, Turin, 1896. 1 ZAS xxx, 69. 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus (ed. Grenfell) for what was subsequently known as the Arsinoite 
nome, and the abbreviation may indeed be directly derived from the earlier Egyptian 
use. As far back as the Twelfth Dynasty we find certain buildings topographically 
described as }* [4° = rsy Ant ‘south of (the) honé’ (P. Kahun 18, 39), and though it 
is impossible to affirm with certainty that ‘the hdné of Mi-wér’ was here meant, it ts 
equally impossible to deny it.! To return to the Wilbour papyrus, the recfo contains 
two further examples of the word hdéné, both of them in indications of places where 
fields were measured for purposes of tax-assessment. In A 18, 20, where we read ‘in the 
riparian land (idb) south of the Adné’, various considerations that cannot here be set 
forth make it likely that the Adné of Mi-wér was meant, but in A 63, 21 another /dné may 
be in question. There the indication is ‘in the hdné east of Spermeru’. Spermeru is a 
town of importance that has often been identified with Oxyrhynchus, but probably lay 
on the desert edge a good deal farther north; even so it seems practically impossible that 
the southernmost portion of Lake Moeris can be meant, and we do better to assume 
a different hdné, naturally of much smaller size. 

It seemed desirable to adduce this new evidence before discussing the word héné 
philologically. In this task we are handicapped by the fact that the references to the 
word as treated in the Berlin Dictionary (111, 105) have not yet been published, or at all 
events have not yet reached England, but most of the instances thus perforce neglected 
appear to be of very late date, and the investigation of them would have led us too far 
afield.2 Early examples are not common. From the two in the Pyramid Texts (1167, 
1174) all that can be learnt is that a Ant was a piece of water on which one can fare by 
boat. The Middle Kingdom adds to the example in the Kahun papyri quoted above 
another in an unpublished hymn to Suchus belonging to that extensive collection of 
documents known as the Ramesseum papyri. Here (Il. 73-4) it is said of Suchus: 
JSS Aawosoj® =~ ‘thou hast encompassed the Nu within the great 
honé’, where the particular verb used and the reference to Nu, here apparently a poetic 
word for a considerable expanse of water, certainly favour the view that fAdné signifies 
‘lake’ rather than ‘canal’. Less significant is a likewise unpublished instance in a papyrus 
(beginning of Dyn. XIX?) formerly belonging to Golénischeff and describing the de- 
lights of dpe and fowling; here Suchus receives the epithets — T panSaPtoo. >> 
ee LR We ‘lord of the Lake-country, son of the Two gad 
great one, overseer of the Adné, rich in fishes’. In Sallier I, 1, 8; 2, 5 } [%ne— 1 - 
— et! ‘the héné of hippopotami’ the noise of which was so mendaciously declared a 

* Other examples of the abbreviation are found in the above-mentioned Fayyim papyri. 

2 Of particular interest is the example accorded a separate entry in Wb. 1, 105, 7, and there explained as 
‘Bezeichnung der Grenzgebiete Agyptens mit Bezug auf ihre Bewiisserung’. The reference is clearly to the 
inscription published Chassinat, Temple d'Edfou, v1, 194 ff., where cight [x& t— ‘mt of Egypt are presented 
by King Ptolemy to Horus; see ZAS 11, 26, 64 for discussions by Brugsch and Lepsius; Sethe, who deals with 
the continuation op. cit., Lv1, 48 ff., does not touch upon this point. The eight Ant here referred to ‘bring the 
Nile to the sea’ and extend ‘from the land of Libya (74) in the West to the waters (mr) in the East’ and are 
artificially brought into relation with the Nine Bows, which they ward off from Egypt. Lepsius’s interpretation 
as “‘Wasserdistrikte’ is obviously not far wide of the mark, and I am inclined to think that the author of the 
arc \aeee i mainly of the various lakes, including Mareotis and Menzalah, protecting Egypt on its 
no rm frontier. 
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source of annoyance to the Hyksos ruler far away in the Delta, is more easily conceived of 
as a hippopotamus pool than as a hippopotamus canal; the whole point of the tale 1s to 
throw the blame on the Theban prince Seknenré<, and this could be done only if the hone 
were a pool definitely located at Thebes,' whereas a canal would necessarily have stretched 
away into the distance. ‘he mention in the Golénischeff Onomasticon (1, 8) after Anw 
“wave’ and before § ‘lake’, ‘pond’, ‘river-channel’ admits of no conclusions. 

The meanings given by the Berlin Dictionary are Gezdsser, Kanal, the former 
rendering eluding criticism by its vagueness, while the latter I believe to be definitely 
wrong. If the rendering ‘canal’ has obtained wider currency than others, it is doubtless 
because of the geographical name —![% > Ré-honé, known to be the origin of 
El-Lahin, the modern name of a village of which the position was described above * 
The common translation ‘Canal’s Mouth’ would in any case be somewhat inaccurate 
‘nasmuch as the Bahr Yasuf is a real branch of the Nile, and no artificial watercourse, 
and accordingly ‘Channel’s Mouth’ might have to be substituted, if this view held good 
otherwise: since, however, the Greeks (e.g. Strabo, xv, 1, 37) use for this selfsame 
channel a word (&@pvé) which definitely means a ‘trench’ or ‘canal’, it seems un- 
necessary to try and improve upon them. To return to the name E]-Lahiin, as some 
scholars have vaguely perceived, ‘Lake’s Mouth’ would suit hardly less well as an 
etymology of this, and for that meaning we have indeed a close analogon in the topo- 
graphical name \/ ~~, Wep-she* closely associated with Ré-h6né on the stela of Piankhi. 
The sentence in question (1. 77) reads: ‘His Majesty sailed downstream to Wep-she 
beside R&é-honé, and found Pi-sekhemkheperre“ with its walls lifted (i.e. heightened?) 
and its fortress closed. .. .’. Wep-she, which occurs also a few times in the Wilbour 
papyrus, has usually been taken to mean ‘Lake’s Beginning’, and in view of the con- 
nexions of —, She with the Fayyiim generally (cf. — To-She= ‘Lake Country’, etc.) 
that interpretation seems nearly certain, though Brugsch has shown® that the word § 

1 For the text of the tale see my Late-Egyptian Stories, 85 ff., and for a translation by Gunn and myself see 
¥EA v, 40 ff, where the rendering ‘hippopotamus-pool’ was adopted already. The following words were 
translated by us ‘which is in the flowing spring of the City’. The rendering “flowing spring’ was based on the 
neaningofrobn in the Dakhlah stela, and it is indeed true that the spelling of theword in the tale(@] > }—= 
has the determinatives of water. But ‘flowing spring’ makes no sense, and I am now inclined to delete the said 
determinatives and to render ‘in the east of the city’. ‘The meaning ‘east’ for wen, cf. Latin ortens, 1s recorded 
by the Berlin Dictionary (1%. 1, 294, 8, g), certain examples being Petrie, Six Temples, pl. 12, 30; Anast. EH, 
1, 5 = 17, 6, 4, to which may be added ‘eh Wz e_] > pr rd whn ‘the Eastern Tract’, P. Wilbour, 


B 7, 24. 

2 A good collection of references for Ré-hGné is given by Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 11, 124, to which add 
P. Wilbour, A 15, 25 and an example in the above-mentioned unpublished hymn to Suchus (1. 16). In ZAS wrx, 
sr ff. Scharff sought to show that the original form of the name was A-n-/mwy, in which case the name 
El-Lahin would have nothing to do with the feminine héné. But only a few months afterwards Kees disposed of 
a substantial part of Scharff’s argument (op. cit. LIx, 154 ff.), leaving R-n-hmey completely isolated. The later 
spellings and the vocalization of the Coptic form leave no doubt that hdnd is really a component of the name, in 
spite of the fact that the first discoverer of the etymology, namely Brugsch, himself subsequently abandoned it, 
op. cit. XXX, 70. + Cf. Gauthier, loc. cit., ‘(/a porte) du canal ou du lac, comme on a traduit généralement'’. 

4 Tt will be noticed that in offering a hypothetic vocalization of this name I ignore the feminine ending ¢ of 
the first element. The reason is given JEA XXxvIl, 44, n. I. 

® Further references to this foundation of Osorkon I in the shortened form {he are given by Gauthier, 
Ann. Serv. xxxvtl, 20, n. 3, but he has overlooked Loat, Gurod, pls, 18, 19. 6 ZAS xxx, 19. 
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sometimes designates a branch of the Nile, e.g. in Shi-H6dr.' Since then ‘Lake’s 
Beginning’, whatever place Wep-She may actually indicate, was quite close to Ré-honé 
(El-Lahtin), there is no cogent reason to prevent Ré-honé similarly meaning ‘Lake’s 
Mouth’. S/e and héné may be very nearly synonymous. 

The commonly accepted view with regard to El-Lahtn is no doubt responsible for 
the meaning ‘canal’ attributed to 9wme in Crum’s Coptic Dictionary, 690; apart from 
Aeguate (E]-Lahiin) and another place-name ewe the only example of the word there 
cited is in reference to a place where horses were washed. I have reserved to the last a 
relatively early instance of jt (/idné) which in my opinion is practically decisive for ‘lake’, 
‘basin’ as against the accepted ‘canal’. In the Heliopolitan section of the Harris papyrus, 
the list of festival offerings includes (37, a, 1) _.e c&lR=—_ teof, hat ct 
‘papyrus-reeds, large basins’, 6,900 in number distributed over twenty-three years. 
The Berlin Dictionary (111, 105, 5) has seen the necessity of here rendering Aiibel, 
Becken fiir Papyrus, but without noticing that this extended or metaphorical employ- 
ment implicitly excludes ‘canal’ as the general meaning of the word. A transferred 
meaning vindicates its birthright only if the object it designates shows a close re- 
semblance to the general signification. The use of Ant in this passage of the Harris 
papyrus would be impossible if the general signification of Amt were ‘canal’, i.e. an 
extended watercourse the ends of which pass out of the field of vision. One may per- 
haps draw yet another conclusion from the passage in question,.in combination with 
the ‘hippopotamus pool’ mentioned in the tale of Seknenré‘; possibly honé was applied 
only to pieces of water where papyrus grew in abundance and where there was much 
cover for wild animals and birds—pieces of water bordered by marsh or fen. It may be 
asked whether the word is not ultimately identical with | Os hnwt (Wb. 11, 106, 18-22), 
a word for ‘dish’ or ‘cup’, cf. also the related masculine | ‘& o%° Anw; similarly too the 
English ‘basin’. Lastly, the sign =: often used in the writing of Aéné in Graeco-Roman 
times certainly favours the meaning ‘lake’, ‘pool’ far better than ‘canal’, ‘channel’. 
Whatever the object here held in the hollow of a hand, it is self-contained and of oval 
shape, and such too, roughly speaking, must have been Lake Moeris, the Aju to 
which I believe Adné to correspond in the expression ‘the héné of Mi-wér’. 

The decisive evidence that this expression refers to Lake Moeris—modern scholars 
have thus deformed what the ancients knew as ‘the lake of Moeris’—is found, however, 
in the demotic papyri, in connexion with which, as already mentioned, Gunn’s help has 
been invaluable. Spiegelberg long ago quoted P. Strassburg 32, edited by himself; this 
records the sale of a house said to be ‘in the eastern quarter of the village of Suchus, the 
Island [of Suchus, the Lord of Pai, the] great god,? on the north shore? of the Aoné of 
Mi-wér [in the Division of Heraclides] in the nome of Arsinoe’ (II. S10). The restora- 
tions here, based on Loxvoraiou Nijow rijs “Hpaxdcidou [epid0s] of the accompanying Greek 
text, are confirmed by two papyri, Nos. 44, 45 in the Rylands collection, likewise 

* The Biblical Shihér, in which we have to recognize the lower reaches of the Pelusiac Nile-arm, ¥EA v, 252. 

2 Gunn points out that Spiegelberg wrongly omitted the words ‘[the] great god’, 

1 Griffith, Rylands Papyri, 11, 299, n. 6, says that the word rd used here is that opposed to ym ‘sea’ in 


Rosettana, 12 and in the corresponding text thereto translated sjreipos. But it is also rendered peépos ‘part’, 
Canopus A 14 = B 52. My ‘shore’ seems roughly adequate as a rendering. 
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from Dimé and likewise of Roman date, see Griffith, Rylands Papyri, 111, 168 ff., 299 ff. ; 
unfortunately the Greek text in these deeds of sale gives no equivalent for the words ‘on 
the north shore of the Adné of Mi-wér’' common to all three. Spiegelberg pointed out 
in his commentary, however, that a partial equivalent occurs in a papyrus published by 
Wessely,? where we find wis xejins [Loxvoraio]uy Nijoou rijs “Hpax| Aid ]ov pepidal| s] mpas Motpe 
rie mpos ITroAcpatte Evepyériix rob ‘Apowotrov roped. Smegelberg had rendered t+ Any M:-wr 
(so the demotic) as ‘des Kanales des grossen Sees oder (namens) Grosser See’, and this 
influenced Grenfell and Hunt adversely in their discussion of Ptolemais Euergetis in 
Tebtunis Papyri, 1, 410-11. Rejecting Wessely’s interpretation of Moi in his papyrus 
as meaning Lake Moeris, and putting together the various facts then known to them, 
they identified Ptolemais Euergetis with Ptolemais Harbour (/1roAcuais “Oppos),3 the port 
of the Fayyim near El-Lahitin, and with regard to the ‘canal Moeris’ remarked that ‘the 
ancient channel, now called the Bahr Wardan, which supplied water to Socnopaei 
Nesus and whose course along the edge of the desert is still traceable, started from 
a point in the immediate vicinity of the modern IIlahtin’. Socnopaei Nesus, the modern 
Dimé, be it observed, 1s to the extreme north of the Fayytim Oasis, beyond Birket 
el-Kuriin, the relatively small lake which is all that now remains of the ancient ‘Lake 
of Moeris’. 

The Berlin papyri 7057, 7058, 6857, also from Dimé and also edited by the inde- 
fatigable Spiegelberg, similarly mention the village called Socnopaei Nesus as lying on 
the northern shore of the Adné of Mi-wér. ‘These four last words occur also in papyrifrom 
other sites in the south of the Fayyiim, but there it is the southern, not the northern, 
shore of the éné that is named, ‘Thus P. Carre 30612, 306174 (ed. Spiegelberg in CCG), 
both from Tebtunis, speak of ‘the village of Soknebtynis, which is in the Division of 
Polemon and which 1s on the south shore of the hdné of Mi-wér’. Further, in a Ptolemaic 
papyrus at Lille edited by Sottas (P. Lille 29, 2) we read of ‘the village of Suchus Pisai, in 
the Division of ‘hemuistes, on the south shore [of the Aéné of Mi-|wér in the nome of 
Arsinoe’, while another (2, script. exter. 4) contents itself with the words ‘on the south 
shore’, omitting “of the /idné of Mi-wér’ as apparently too obvious to be mentioned: 
these papyri come from Medinet Ghoran, some distance to the north-west of Tebtunis, 
but the village of Pisai in the first of the two has been conjectured* to be the modern 
Ibshwai farther north in the direction of the Birket el-Kurin, though the conjecture 
rests on nothing better than a resemblance between the names. Lastly, P. Loeb 644-65, 
3, In Spiegelberg’s posthumous publication, mentions a village of which the name is 
lost, ‘in the Division of Themistes, on the southern (?) shore of the hdné of Mi-wér’: the 
editors suggest ‘northern’ doubtfully, but the facsimile (pl. 35) appears rather to favour 
‘southern’ as written several times elsewhere in the same text. 

If we now betake ourselves to the map of the Arsinoite nome given by Grenfell and Hunt 

' ‘The demotic writing with initial m confirms the reading as M?-ter (from earlier Mr-ter) and the identifica- 
tion with Moipes. 

* Papyrorum scripturae graecae speciming tsagogica, p. 7. 

1 T am informed by Bell that Skeat has established this as the true form of the name, whereas others had 
previously given it as [TroAeuais “Opuov, 

* Tebtums Papyri, 11, 354. 
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in their Tebtums Papyri, 01, pl. 3, the conclusion to be drawn from the above data is 
apparent at a glance. The data comprise references to villages in all three Divisions 
(uepides) of the nome, and those places that lie to the south of the Birket el-Kuriin are 
described (with the one highly dubious exception in the P. Loeb) as ‘on the south shore 
. of the héné of Mi-wér’, while the papyri from Dimé, the sole place mentioned to the 
north of the Birkah, always speak of the ‘north shore’ of the héné. It would be hardly 
possible to imagine clearer evidence that the Adné of Mi-wér is simply the Egyptian 
name of the Lake of Moeris, and the hypothesis that it signifies the Bahr Wardan or any 
other canal is clearly untenable,” 

The recognition that 7 Moipws Ajwy is a mere translation of an earlier Egyptian 
topographical term leaves the problem of Mojp:s still open, and with this problem we 
enter upon the second half of our investigation. The writing “[ S=,* Mi-wér with the 
town-determinative in the Wilbour papyrus, the oldest example of ‘the Adné of Mi-wér’, 
puts out of court Herodotus’s implied suggestion (11, 101) that the lake owed its name 
to the Pharaoh who dug it. This etymology has long been recognized as due to a con- 
fusion of Mops with the prenomen of the Twelfth Dynasty king Ammenemes III, the 
builder of the pyramid at Hawwarah; the prenomen N-mert-Rr, perhaps originally 
pronounced Nematrét, has survived in Greek under several forms,3 in Manetho 
AaBdpns, Adwaps, etc., but in the common parlance Mapns, Mappyns, whence this king came 
to be worshipped throught the Fayyiim as Premarres ‘Pharaoh Marres’. Spiegelberg,* 
who shared with Rubensohn and Sethe? the honour of establishing these facts, re- 
mained a partisan of the view that Motms in the name of the lake, while derived from 
“= =e Mr-wr with the town-determinative, none the less signifies ‘Great Lake’. 
Brugsch, however, had many years before clearly recognized that a town called Mi-wér 
existed, and had even identified it as Hawwarah at the western end of the channel lead- 
ing to the Fayyim.® The first half of this contention is undoubtedly right, and the 
writing in the Wilbour papyrus shows that the name of the lake incorporated the name 
of the town in question, unless indeed, as is possible but unproven, the town-deter- 
minative in this Ramesside writing is meaningless and Mi-wér here means the piece of 
water which gave its name to the town. Accordingly we have three tasks before us: 
(1) to prove that 34 Mr-wr Mi-wér is really the name of a town, (2) to identify 
that town, and (3) to atudy. the etymology of its name, in case by any chance that 
etymology should indicate for ‘the Lake (Adné) of Mi-wér’ a derivation other than from 
the name of a town itself. 

(1) That 36 is the name of a town is beyond dispute. In the Golénischeft 
Onomasticon, the town-list of which, except in its mention of the three branches of the 
Nile near the end, deals only in towns, Mi-wér is placed at two removes from Heracleo- 


' Few, I think, will assent to Preisigke's conjecture, quoted by Spiegelberg, Dre demotischen Denkonaler, U1, 
p. 41, n. 2, that the supposed ‘Moers canal’ designates the main network of canals of the Fayyim, i.e. the Bahr 
Yisuf, the Bahr Wardin, and the Bahr Gharak regarded as a unity. Such a conjecture could not have arisen 
except through the obsession that the Egyptian word Aéné signifies ‘canal’. 

2 ‘The = above @ is, of course, completely without significance. 

? A complete enumeration will be found in Waddell, Manetho (Loeb edition), p. 224, n. 1. 

4 ZAS xu, 84 ff. § Op. cit. xi, 111 ff. * Op. cit. xxx, 68 ff. 
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polis, i.e. to the north of this latter (5, 7). It occurs also in a late religious text published 
by Brugsch (Dict. géogr., 1063) into which is woven a list of towns in geographical order. 
So, too, inan enumeration of gods withthe nome-capitals in which they were worshipped, 
likewise of late date (op. cit., 1069). Many mayors of Mi-wér are recorded, and in Rames- 
side times mayors (—? ¥ Asty-r) are regularly associated with particular towns. Mi-wér 
also possessed a Haremof Pharaoh, like the town of Memphis. Chapter and verse forthese 
facts will be given in my commentary on the Wilbour papyrus, where the town is often 
mentioned, Most important of all, we there read (A § 37, heading) of ‘the Landing- 
place of Pharaoh which is (in) Mi-wér’. Not only are the two other landihg-places in 
the same papyrus associated with names of towns (Hardai, Keep of ‘Onayna), but it is 
clear that this name corresponds very closely to the above-mentioned J]roAeuais “Oppos, 
Ptolemais Harbour, which may indeed be a deliberate translation of it. 

(2) As regards the location of Mi-wér, it would be very strange were it not situated 
at or near Kom Medinet Ghurab, better known to Egyptologists as Gurob. This much 
excavated town lies immediately to the south-west of the place where the Bahr Yisuf 
turns north-westwards in the direction of the Fayyiim, just opposite the village of EI- 
Lahin on the other bank. Gurob has yielded numerous inscriptions and papyri naming 
= 2=@, 80 many in fact that it would seem paradoxical to suggest any other site.!- Many 
of these records have come to light since Brugsch’s day, and the full weight of evidence 
was therefore unknown te him. It is true that Mi-wér is mentioned among the titles 
of some persons of whom monuments have been found at Hawwarah,? but they appear 
to be very few, and such mention is not surprising in view of the proximity of Haw- 
warah to K6m Medinet Ghurab—the distance is.littke more than 9 km. Moreover, 
Hawwarah possessed, at all events as early as Graeco-Roman times, the same name 
Heet-wryt ‘Great Mansion’ that has survived down to the present day.3 Brugsch 
attempts to draw topographical conclusions from the mysterious late Fayyiim papyri 
published by Mariette, Pleyte, and Lanzone, but to my mind they are far too obscure to 
render any service. 

(3) While Spiegelberg, in harmony with the view of the Berlin Dictionary, renders 
= me as ‘Grosser See’, Griffith, though not venturing to identify the entity so called 
with Kom Medinet Ghurab, clearly recognizes it as the name of a town or district, and 
says that the name was “due to the canal upon which the town or district lay, either the 
main canal leading from the Nile valley td Lake Moeris or a branch of it’. In other 
words, he takes the name of the town to mean etymologically ‘Great Channel’ or ‘Great 


* | do not attempt an enumeration here, but will mention only the further documents concerned with the 
Harem of Mi-wér found at Gurob and published in my Ramesside Administrative Documents. Those who wish 
to verify my assertion can consult Porter and Moss, Topogr. Bibliogr. 1v, 112-15. Most of the references given 
by the Berlin Dictionary for Mi-wér as “Grosser See’ refer to the town. 

? See Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe, pls. 3, 4; Ahmed Bey Kamal, Tables d’offrandes (CCG), p. 157, 
No. 23235. 

? See Gauthier, Dict. géogr. tv, 59; Griffith, Rylands Papyri, 111, 220, n. 14; Petrie, Roman Portraits, pl. 24, 
with p. 22, inscriptions in demotic on mummy bandages; Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Denkmdler (CCG), 
inl, 82 ff., a long series of papyri from Hawwairah. The last-named papyri often name Noble together 
with Hatenys and seem to desiderate a revision of Grenfell and Hunt's views in connexion with Adipis and 
NaBaAa, see Tebtunts Papyri, 1, 371, 390. * Griffith, op. cit, 111, 299, n. 7. 
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Canal’, not “Great Lake’. For the correctness of Griffith’s contention no better witness 
could have been found than the Berlin Dictionary itself (11, 97, 3-8), which for == mr, 
varr. =, , » quotes numerous examples with the meaning ‘channel’, ‘canal’, 
many too with the meaning ‘garden pool’ or ‘pond’, but none suggesting a large 
expanse of water such as could be described as a ‘lake’ or even as a ‘sea’, cf. the later 
designation of the Fayyiim as «prose, incorporating the Hebrew word O° ‘sea’. Egyptolo- 
gists will remember the five = ‘canals’ or ‘channels’ which Weni was sent to dig in 
Upper Egypt, and the ‘channels’ (=~, [{) at the first Cataract which were reopened 
by Tuthmosis I and III after they had become blocked with stones. It is true that the 
meaning ‘garden pool’ does not square very well with that of ‘channel’ or ‘canal’, but 
for the former sense the narrowness of pools in gardens may have been responsible. 
From this second sense is obviously derived the meaning ‘basin’ or ‘table of offerings 
in the form of a basin’ (11, 97, g) found in a few places, so that no objection can be 
raised on this score to my argument concerning /dné as a basin for papyrus. In an Old 
Kingdom decree (Urk. 1, 212, 5) \" mrw and —"‘ "| Sw are placed side by 
side in evident contrast to one another, and in this connexion we recall the already 
mentioned fact that the Fayyim was often called — tr-§ ‘Lake Country’. 

Thus a survey of the available material makes it highly probable, to say the least, that 
the name of the town of “Ss 4 Mr-wr, Mi-wér, was derived from the neighbouring 
stretch of the Bahr Yusuf leading into the Fayyiim, just as the Yorkshire town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull owes its better-known name to the stream at whose mouth it lies. 
Rio Grande provides a further parallel. Now as we have seen, the Wilbour papyrus writes 
the expression ‘the hdné of Mi-wér’ as though Mi-wér were the name of the town 
so called, but such was the fecklessness of Late Egyptian scribes that the town-deter- 
minative might well have been retained even if that expression referred, not to the 
town, but to the channel after which the town was called. We have to ask, therefore, 
what grounds there are for thinking that the channel at the eastern end of which stood 
Mi-weér (Kom Medinet Ghurab) was itself called Mi-wér ‘Great Canal’—for ‘canal’ 
rather than the strictly more accurate ‘channel’ see above p. 39. No conclusion can be 
drawn from Anast. IV, 15, 7, which mentions #***  *3S=¢ ‘Sn‘-fish of Mi-wér’, 
since Mi-wér here can just as well be the town where this kind of fish was marketed 
as the river-arm out of which it was fished. The only really convincing testimony 
that I have encountered for Mi-wér as the name of the few miles of water leading 
into the Fayyiim 1s an inscription on the walls of the temple of Edfu where the areas 
of the fields and waters of Egypt are given (Chassinat, Edfou, v1, 200). Here we read 
=3s7¢ ~~ Mr-wr pw hur hn(t)-f, which we shall now render, not with Brugsch 
(ZAS xxx, 72) ‘That is the Lake Moiris, together with its canal’ (hdné), but in the light 
of the foregoing investigation “That is (the canal) Moiris, together with its lake’. 

To sum up. It is quite certain that [ Ss,¢ Mr-wr is not, as the Berlin Dictionary 
would have it, the name of the Lake of Moeris in the Fayyiim. In most of its 
occurrences it is the name of a town, in all probability Kom Medinet Ghurab (‘Gurob’) 
within the bend where the Bahr Yisuf turns north-westward to enter the Fayyiim. 
Sometimes also, and most probably if the town-determinative is absent, it may be the 
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stretch of water thence onward, i.e, the channel which gave its name ‘Great Canal’ 
(Rio Grande) to the town. The Egyptian name of the Lake of Moeris (7) Moipios Agqavy) was 
pl Roca = mo  fnw n Mr-wr ‘the Lake (hdné) of Mi-wér’, in which 
designation Adné ‘lake’ corresponds to Ajay and Mi-wér may be either the aforesaid 
town or else the channel or canal at the mouth of which the town lay. 

With these conclusions I should perhaps have done wisely to terminate my article, 
leaving it to the papyrologists to unravel for themselves the knotty problems concerning 
Motpes as a topographical name. It seems more courageous, however, to make some 
reference to those difficulties as I see them, and I take this course the less reluctantly, 
since my friend H. I. Bell has kindly consented to look through these pages, and has 
added to them some pages of comments which accept the general trend of my argument. 
In the words zpos Moipe rit zpos [TroAeuatéix Evepyeriée rod "Apowotrov voyod (above, p. 41) 
with which Wessely’s papyrus provided some sort of equivalent for ‘the hdné of Mi-wér’ 
in the parallel demotic papyri, Mot: must undoubtedly stand for 7 Moipwos Ayu, and 
what follows, though apparently superfluous, must refer to the metropolis of the 
Fayyuim or Arsinoite nome and so define the nature of the Moipis here meant. That 
Ptolemais Euergetis was in fact the metropolis is definitely stated in P. Tebtunis 1, 92, 
late second century B.c., where this city is again mentioned in association with Moiprs. 
The passage deals with the procedure to be adopted in transporting corn from the 
village of Kerkeosiris at some distance to the west of ‘Tebtunis, and explains that 
donkeys have to be used for the first part of the journey, since the nearest port is far 
away. This last fact is elaborated in the words Kepreooipews ......... . drex[ouvons 3’ els] 
Hrodcuaida Evepyérov tiv pytporodw rot vopot oratua pf ets b€ Motp[t]y [ry] ovveryus Ppovpouperny 
o7[d8]:{a] pv? ‘Kerkeosiris which is . . . distant 160 stades from Ptolemais of Euergetes 
the metropolis of the nome and 159 stades from Moeris, where there is a guarded 
place close by’. So Grenfell and Hunt translated the passage,' explaining its topo- 
graphy in the manner already set forth (p. 41). Later, however, they produced very 
serious reasons for rejecting their previous identification of Ptolemais Euergetis with 
Ptolemais Harbour, which they continued to place near El-Lahiin, while regarding 
Ptolemais Euergetis as another name for KpoxoSeiwy mids, later called "Apowourdy aéAss, 
i.e. Medinet el-Fayyim. They now wrote (Tebtunis Papyri, 1, 399): ‘Nor does the 
evidence regarding the relation of Ptolemais Euergetis and the canal of Moeris present 
any serious difficulty to the new theory. Kerkeosiris (which was in the neighbourhood 
of Gharaq; cf. map) was, according to 92, 4~7, 160 stades (about eighteen miles) 
from ITroA. Evepy. and 159 stades from Moipts 7 ovveyyus dpovpovpery: and the first part of 
this description would suit Crocodilopolis, if identical with TWroA. Evepy., as well as 
Illahiin or Hawara, all three places being about the same distance from Gharaq. If 
Moips there means the suburb of the metropolis (cf. p. 389, s.v. Meipis), the circum- 
stance that it was 1 stade nearer than IroA, Evepy. to Kerkeosiris is easily intelligible. . . .’ 


* 2. = @ 


I halt my quotation there, since the view of Moips suggested by the continuation re- 


t The rendering ‘where there is a guarded place close by’ is not clear. If (see below) oureryus means ‘near 
Ptolemais’, perhaps ‘the guarded place which is close by’ would be a better paraphrase. But there is one serious 
reason, as we shall see, for not taking cureryvs to mean near Ptolemais. 
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poses upon the faulty view of ‘the Adné of Mi-wér’ for which the Egyptologists had 
been responsible. In the light of the conclusions reached above, it would be a most 
astonishing coincidence if there existed, not only a town Mi-wér (= Mois) quite 
close to Ptolemais Harbour (= El-Lahiin), but also a suburb Moipis quite close to Ptole- 
mais Euergetis (= Medinet el-Fayyiim).' In P. Tebt. 1,92 Motps can clearly not mean 
the Lake of Moeris, since that would hardly have presented a suitable place of embarka- 
tion for corn to be transported from Kerkeosiris to Alexandria. Nor is it likely that it 
means the channel from El-Lahiin to Hawwiarah, since both the exact distance 
mentioned and the mention of the guarded place make it probable that a definite 
locality, not a stretch of water, was intended. Can then Mots here mean KGm Medinet 
Ghurab, which has been seen to be the probable site of Mi-wér? That view would 
practically exclude the possibility that ovveryus signifies ‘near to Ptolemais Euergetis’, 
if this 1s equated with Medinet el-Fayyiim, since Medinet el-Fayyiim is full 17 km. 
away from Kom Medinet Ghurab. ‘here is one consideration which seems to favour 
the identification of Motps in P. Tebt. 1, 92 with Kom Medinet Ghurab. Would the 
writer have given the distances to two places unless they had been alternative places of 
embarkation? A suburb would hardly have been an alternative to the metropolis 
itself, whereas K6m Medinet Ghurab was near the natural exit from the Fayyim, as 
Grenfell and Hunt made clear in their discussion of ITroAepais “Oppos, Fayiim Totns, 
pp. 12 ff. 


COMMENTS ON THE FOREGOING 
By H. I. BELL 


Dr. Gardiner has kindly shown me the foregoing article and invited my opinion on 
the views expressed in it. I have read his discussion with great interest and submitted 
it also to my colleague, Mr. TT. C. Skeat, unfortunately without advancing the solution 
of the problem. We both feel, indeed, that the evidence in Greek papyri, so far as it is 
known to us, is too ambiguous to be of much relevance. It may, however, be of some 
service to record my own impression of Dr. Gardiner’s arguments and to set down the 
evidence which, in the course of my study, I have collected. 

Not being an Egyptologist, I am quite unqualified to judge the question as to the 
meaning of héné. I can only say that to me, as an outsider, Gardiner’s argument seems 
almost, if not quite, conclusive. It may be worth while to remark in this connexion that, 
as Skeat has pointed out to me, the use of hdné is in some respects curiously parallel to 
that of the Greek dpupcés, for which see Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, p. 64; Calderini, 
Aegyptus, 1, 56 ft.; J. Schérer in P. Fouad I, pp. 32-3; and particularly N. Lewis, 
L' Industrie du papyrus (refs. in French index s.v. ‘marais’, Greek index s.v. 8puuds). The 
word épu.és was applied to a marshy tract, which often contained papyrus plants, in 
which fishing and hunting were carried on, and which might also be reclaimed and used 

' I leave this sentence as I originally wrote it, though it will be found effectively countered by Bell's com- 
ments below. 
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for agriculture. It is a noteworthy coincidence, but probably nothing more, that it is 
found only in the Fayyiim (Calderini, Aegyptus, 1, 56), where the héné of Mi-wér was 
situated. 

The only evidence for the absolute use of Moips as the héné of Mi-wér is in the 
Wessely papyrus cited above by Gardiner, which is now more conveniently referred 
to as SB. 5247. It is significant that this, like the one to be mentioned directly, is a 
translation from the demotic; and it must be said at once that the method of stating the 
position of Socnopaei Nesus is without parallel in any Greek text. It is in fact so 
curious as to excite a suspicion that the translator has muddled his job. If Meips means, 
as it surely must mean (there can hardly be a question of any canal apés which the 
village stood) the lake, then zpos Moip in the sense of ‘close to Moiris’ is an appropriate 
description of Socnopaei Nesus, but it seems extraordinary to give a further identifica- 
tion of the lake and especially to describe it as 7) spas [TroAcuaié: Edepyéruit rod *"Apawotrov 
vowod, which, if we identify it with Medinet el-Fayyiim, is some fourteen miles away 
from the present south shore of the Birket el-Kuriin. It may be that this strange 
addition was due to a desire to distinguish the lake from the town: Moi being used 
absolutely of the Aguay, the scribe felt that confusion might be caused. 

I have said that Mo‘ here can hardly be anything but the lake; but there is another 
papyrus, also published by Wessely in his Specimmna but now most conveniently 
referred to as SB. 5246, which does seem to mention a canal. ‘The relevant passage was 
thus given by Wilcken (Arch. 11, 146 f.), whose reading was taken over by Preisigke: 
Kans Lovyou Loxvoraiou Nijcov feod peyadov, 7 dor [ex roi mpos Boppa Hépous Tis Moipsos dues] puyos 

Tis “HpaxAcidov pepidos tot “Apawotrov vopod. Though there is here no mention of 
Prolemais Euergetis, the analogy to SB. 5247 is obvious. Wilcken’s supplement is of 
course due to the idea, derived from the Egyptologists but now seen to be erroneous, 
that fdéné meant a canal, and Moipos must be regarded with great suspicion, but the 
word [dui]pvyos is very intractable. (It is true that the letters dus are now lost and that 
the p and still more the o, to judge from Wessely’s hand-copy (never so satisfactory 
as a good photograph), are not beyond doubt, but I am quite unable to suggest any 
alternative reading which is at all plausible.] It does look therefore as if the position of 
Socnopaei Nesus were here indicated with reference to some canal, which is certainly 
strange and must be counted as a slight offset to the arguments for taking Mo‘ in 
SB, 5247 as the lake. On the other hand, if Mom is there a canal the addition +7 apds 
HTroAcuai& Evepyéréc becomes even less comprehensible than before. 

I come now to the instances in Greek papyri of Mois and cognate forms as a 
town or village. ‘hat there was a suburb of Arsinoe so called is undoubted, and editors 
have shown a tendency to take all instances of the name as applying to this suburb. 
First, however, it may be well to justify the identification of Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis 
with Ptolemais Euergetis. As is well known, Grenfell and Hunt at first proposed 
to identify the latter with [roAeuais “Oppos, but in P. Tebt. 11, pp. 398-400, put forward 
the view that it was another name for Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis. Their arguments were 
generally taken as conclusive, and not only has no evidence come to light which 
invalidates their conclusion, but a papyrus published long after P. Tebt. 11 seems to 
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offer conclusive proof of its correctness. This is BGU vu, 1588 (A.D. 222), a tax- 
receipt issued by [TroAcuosdwy "Apowoerray [7dAews] dpyovr[es] BovAs}. 

I. It is unnecessary to establish the fact that there was a suburb of Arsinoe called (in 
the usual spelling) Mojps. It is sufficient, exempli gratia, to quote BGU 115, ii, 5 f. 
[éx’ ddd |dov Morpews (A.D. 189), and 57, 3 f. ex’ duddd(ov) [Mo]sjpews (A.D. 160-1), both of 
them documents from Arsinoe. 

II. Among the occurrences of this or similar names the following may probably be 
taken as the suburb: (1) P. Petrie, m1, 124 (a), i, 3 f. Curmpas Kpoxodv mé(Aews) [x]al 
Mevpews (20th year of Ptolemy III Euergetes). Since the tax-return lumps together 
Crocodilopolis and Meuris the latter seems likely to be the suburb. (2) Ibid. (6), ii, 1 
Mevpews. Crocodilopolis is not mentioned here, but this is a part of the previous roll. 
(3) BGU U1, 572, 16 év Morjpe dun(chuivww) (early 3rd century a.p.). This is a register of 
landed property belonging to municipal officials, who, as the papyrus comes from the 
Fayyiim, must be residents of Arsinoe. Hence Mops here seems likely to be the suburb, 
but see under (11) below. 

III. ‘The following are more doubtful: (4) P. Tebt. 1, 92, 4-7, referred to by Gardiner 
above, p. 45 f.: drey[otons 3’cis] MTrodcuaida Evepyérov ri unrpémodw rod vowod arddu pf eis be 
Moip[«|y [rv] ovveryus dpovpovperyy o7[a8]i[a] pr?. I agree with Gardiner in thinking (a) that 
ovvevyus has reference, as Grenfell and Hunt assumed, to Moiris, not to Ptolemais 
Euergetis, i.c. that the words mean, not ‘Moiris near by, which is guarded’, but 
‘Moiris which has a guard-post near by’, and (5) that there is no strong reason for 
supposing it to be the suburb and a better case for the supposition that it is at some 
distance from Ptolemais Euergetis but almost equidistant with it from Kerkeosiris. As 
he says, it is not very probable that alternative points of embarkation only a stade 
distant from one another would be indicated and the distances in each case noted: it is 
far more likely that if a choice was given there would be some distance between the 
places. ‘his gives an added point to the statement of the distances from Kerkeosiris: 
these being practically the same, the choice of embarkation point could be left to the 
convenience of the local authorities. The word ¢povpouyém» is perhaps significant. 
Ptolemais was the capital of the nome: hence, we may infer, there was a sufficient 
military force there to safeguard the corn; but it was unnecessary to send it there if 
Moiris was more convenient, for that also had a military post close by. Were Moiris the 
suburb, this information would hardly be needed. (5) P. Tebt. 11, i, 781, 2 f. rod 
mpooravros toi €u Morypec ["Auponetov t]av (recoapaxovramerrapoupwr) (c. 164 B.c.). Hunt 
remarks that ‘the probable identity of the Ptolemaic villages Mvjpis and Meds and what 
in the Roman Period was the dydo8ov Morjpews of the metropolis . .. may be regarded as 
confirmed by the occurrence of the later spelling in the present passage. ...’ That the 
names are to be regarded as identical seems likely, but I see no reason to identify the 
places unless we have reason to believe that the name occurred only once in the nome, 
and as we shall see, this assumption is hazardous. (6) P. Petrie, 11, 84, [84s] els 6 fepdv 
rot Loux[ov] a, eis 7d €v Munjper "Appeometov oqo(apivov) £ (3rd cent. B.c.). The sameas (5). 
There is nothing here to indicate locality. (7) P. Tebt. 111, i, 701, 13-15, [ovv]ragov perpi7- 
oat [Toot Lporoyrios [ets Ty we]pi Muijpw oA(vpas) t, ore amodotva [ey véew] mucdAoy axivouvoy 
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(235 B.c.). This is a register of official letters. There is nothing to indicate locality, 
but ‘the known villages mentioned . . . belonged to the Division of Heracleides, except 
Térrus, which seems ... to have been in Polemon, even if it was not the same as 
Tebtunis; a district in proximity to the lake suits the frequent references to the fishing 
industry’. (8) BGU VI, 1303, 8-10 yivwane Sri Sef oe eMety ei rd Koprodiloradu (SIC) ro ev Moipec 
«al dudcat «A. (end of Ptolemaic period). There is nothing to indicate locality except 
that the papyrus is from the Fayyiim. The Moiris in question may well be the suburb, 
but may equally well be some other place. The mention of a cemetery of crocodiles 
may connect it with (5) and (6), where there was an 'Appemetov, apparently near to a 
tepoy vob Lovyov. (g) P. Petrie, 1, 28, vii, 18, Muypews O . . ows TTderos (3rd cent. B.C.). 
This is a taxing list, in which it is impossible to discover any scheme of arrangement, 
persons from villages in all three Divisions and from the metropolis (76s) being 
jumbled together in the most higgledy-piggledy fashion. Hence no help is given as to 
the situation of Muzprs. 

IV. The following point to a place different from the suburb: (10) P. Flor. 111, 322, 
44-5, erouwrat AB dia réoy amd tis KAeomarpas wal Miipews : 157, €moKuurats FAeomitpas Kai 
Mop” (A.D. 2587). This is a farm account presented to Aur. Apianus by the manager 
of his estates at Euhemeria in the western part of the Division of Themistes, A hamlet 
(¢oixov) near Euhemeria is obviously indicated. Unfortunately the uncertainty of 
reading and the difference of form (Mipis as against Mois, Muijpis, Mojpis, Meipus) make 
it doubtful whether the same name is in question. (11) BGU 1x, 1898 (a.p. 172). This 
is a tax account from Theadelphia (Themistes), with many additions and marginal 
notes, often very difficult to interpret, as such brief memoranda are apt to be. The 
following references to Mofjs occur: 1. 289 (interlinear addition) &a "Agiuvos viod éy 
Movjpe: (i.e. a payment through the taxpayer's son); 1. 311 (marginal note), zpé(s) ’Axovcay 
sis ITvppeiay (a village in Themistes, probably near the boundary with Polemon; see 
P. Tebt. 1, i, 716, 4n.) € Mozjper yeirov(os?) Tod dypoddpyov «ei(pys) Maxeddven; |, 358 
(marginal note), ove: rovrou KapnAc: év Morjpe "Apa... . . . (napenAct is probably the (odeia) 
KapunAcavj). Kortenbeutel comments on |. 289, on Mofps, ‘Der Ort wird nur noch in 
BGU 572, 16 (202-12) genannt [see (3) above]. Er scheint nahe bei Theadelphia zu 
liegen. Vielleicht ist auch das dydo8ov Morjpews in Arsinoe gemeint’; on 1. 311, ‘Eine xan 
Moxedévew war bisher nicht bekannt. ... Die Erwahnung des dudoddpyns scheint auf den 
dpdodoy Maxedévew in Arsinoe zu fiihren,’ It is thus not quite clear whether Mojjus here 
is the suburb or a place near Theadelphia. A taxpayer in the latter might pay through a 
son living at the suburb. On the other hand residents of Arsinoe often had estates in 
even remote villages of the nome, and xen Maxedévew is a curious way of describing the 
suburb (in any case an amphodarch of the suburb might have lands near Theadelphia). 
The mention of ITvppe‘a in 1. 311 apparently in close connexion with Morjpes (or have we 
here two separate notes in the same hand ?) makes against the neighbourhood of Arsinoe. 

It will be seen that the only place bearing the name under consideration, in any of its 
forms, which can be definitely located from Greek papyri is the dudoSov Morjpews at 
Arsinoe. My own conclusions from all this evidence are: 

(1) There was a Mops, no doubt the same name as Moims, Metis, Mvijas, which 

if 
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in the Roman period, but not earlier, occurs as an dudodov, quarter or suburb, 
of Arsinoe. 

(2) This was probably not the only place of the name in the Arsinoite nome, though 
no other can be quite definitely located. 

(3) Another Mojjs may very likely have occurred in the Division of Themistes, not 
far from Theadelphia, but cannot be regarded as certainly attested. 

(4) The Moips of P. Tebt. 1, 92 is probably best distinguished from the Mogjps near 
Arsinoe. It was almost the same distance from Kerkeosiris, on a navigable river 
or canal, and had a guard-post near it, facts which suit a position on the Bahr 
Yusuf in the neighbourhood of Ghurab. 

That there was more than one place of the name is rendered, if not certain, at least 
practically so, by P. Tedt. m1, 781 (5), if, with Hunt, we take raw (reccapaxovranevrapov- 
pwr) with Morpe, not with "Aypweiov; for an epithet is not as a rule attached to a place- 
name except to prevent confusion with the same name applied to another place. I am 
not sure, however, that the words should not be connected with "Apjeonetov, this being 
in that case a shrine built or frequented by the 45-aroura-holders of Moeris. Here, too, 
then we find ambiguity. 

No difficulty need be felt in supposing a duplication of names, for such duplication 
was common enough; e.g. in the Arsinoite nome there were at least two villages (besides 
the metropolis) called "Apewén; two called "Adpodirys aéks; two called Bepenxis; two, 
if not three, called “JBiav (one bears the distinguishing epithet Etxooimerrapotpwr; cf. 
(5) above); two called ‘Jepa Nijoos. Since Mi-wér was the name of the hdné, Motpis was a 
name very likely to be duplicated. 

I fear that the help of Greek papyrology towards the settlement of the problem is but 
feeble; but the present discussion and collection of evidence may at least have some 
value as bringing together all that Greek papyri have to contribute. 


CORRIGENDUM TO 7EA XXVIII 


By an aberration for which it is easier to apologize than to account, in a foot-note (1) on p. 44 
of JEA xxviul, I stated the rates of poll-tax in the Arsinoite nome as 48 and 24 dr. respectively. They 
should of course have been given as 40 and 20; 48 occurs as a high rate of owv7dfiov, i.e. probably 
poll-tax plus certain minor capitation taxes. ‘The true figures are 80 well known that I hope my 
absurd slip has not misled anybody. H. I. Bett. 
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QUEEN NITOCRIS OF THE SIXTH DYNASTY 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


Nitocris, the famous queen of Egypt, is mentioned by Herodotus,' Eratosthenes,? and 
Manetho ;3 at the time of the Roman Emperors she appears as one of the old heroines 
of the country. Placed by Manetho at the end of his Sixth Dynasty, she is described 
by him as of fair complexion and the bravest and most beautiful woman of her time. 
He adds that she was said to have built the Third Pyramid and reigned twelve years. 
Eratosthenes gives the length of her reign as six years and remarks that her name means 
AGnva vucn¢épos, “Athena the victorious’, Herodotus records that ‘after Menes came 
330 kings whose names the priests recited from a papyrus roll. In all these generations 
were eighteen Ethiopian kings and one queen, a native of the country; the rest were 
all Egyptian men. The name of the queen was the same as that of the Babylonian 
princess Nitocris.’* The Greek historian continues: “To avenge her brother (he was 
king of Egypt and was slain by his subjects who then gave Nitocris the sovereignty) 
she put many Egyptians to death by guile. She built a spacious underground chamber; 
then, with the pretence of handselling it, but with far other intent in her mind, she 
gave a great feast, inviting those Egyptians whom she knew to have been most concerned 
in her brother’s murder; and, while they feasted, she let the river in upon them bya great 
secret channel. This was all that the priests told of her, save that when she had done this, 
she cast herself into a chamber full of hotashes, thereby to escape vengeance.’ Inthelight 
of our present knowledge it is not possible to say whether there is any truth in these details 
of the queen’s life, but it is remarkable that some modern historians have declared Nitocris 
to be a king® and that others have regarded her as an entirely mythical personage,? 

The earliest authority for the name of this Sixth Dynasty queen is the Royal Papyrus 
of Turin, where it is written CI A») Ntikrti® Hincks,® in 1846, had suspected 

! 11, 100, * Waddell, Manetho (Loeb Classical Series), London, 1940, p. 221. 

1 OP. cit., pp. 54-7. * Dio Cassius, Lxu, 6: Julian, Orat., pp. 126-7. 

* The Babylonian princess was Nitocris (Hdt., 1, 185-8), probably a daughter of a Saite king. Hdt., m1, 1 
also mentions a daughter of Apries named Nitetis (Neith 1s come’), ‘a very tall and fair damsel’, sent by Amasis 
to Cambyses, ® Stern, ZAS, xxim, 92. 

7 HR. Hall (FAS xxrv [1904], 213) wrote : ‘it seems to me that we must abolish the Nitocris of the Vith Dynasty, 
who is a mere theory of Manetho’s’, Cf. the same writer in CAH 1 (1925), 296, where he says ‘the successors of 
Pepi II were entirely ephemeral and are only interesting because one of them, Neterkere, appears, though aman, 
to be the original of the Nitocris of Herodotus: Manetho accepts the identification and speaks of a queen in this 
place. Neterkere was followed by Menkere and the similarity of his name to that of Menkaure led to the association 
of Neterkere (confused with the Saite queen’s name Neitakrit, i.e. Nitocris") with the Third Pyramid of Gizeh." 

® Ranke, Die dgyptischen Personennamen, 1935, P- 181, gives no example of the name of earlier date than 
Dyn. XXXVI, but Petrie found a statuette of a Queen Nitocris dated to the reign of Ammenemes III (Gardiner- 
Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai, pl. 29, No. 98). The name suggests a Saite origin. It was a princess Nitocris who, 
as daughter of Psammetichus I, was sent from the palace at Sais to Thebes, where she was installed as High 
Priestess and wife of the god Amin. In earlier times the queens of Menes and Djet (both of Dyn. I) bore 
names compounded with Neith: Nithetp and Mertneith respectively: these queens we Nid in ie Soncesess 
of the north-western Delta. 7 in 

% Trans. Royal Soc. of Literature, Second Series, tt (1850), 129 ff. Hincka's paper was read 12 March 1846. 
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that Fragment 43 of the papyrus on which the name appears should be attached to 
Frag. 59, and placed nearly where Frag. 53 stands in Wilkinson’s facsimile of the 
papyrus,' for he had recognized that although the names of the kings are destroyed in 
the uppermost part of Col. V, the lengths of their reigns are preserved, and that as the 
last two numbers read ‘ninety years’ and ‘one year’, they must apply to those of King 
Phiops and Menthesuphis, which, in the lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, have that 
marked difference of duration. In the recent reconstruction of the papyrus made by 
Dr. Ibscher,? Frag. 43 is placed two lines lower down in Col. V than in Wilkinson’s 
facsimile, and gives room for three names, now destroyed, between Menthesuphis and 
Nitocris. Adding the years on Frag. 61, the entries on Frag. 43 now read: 

(1) $4 (44 N3) [511 «1.1 Nitocris, 2 years, 1 month, 1 day. 

(2) 4G uy JS ANS 01.1 ae | Neferka the child, 4 years, 2 months, 1 day. 

(3) [4] (f=) >? (S11. 1. | Nefer, 2 years, x month, 1 day. 

(4) 1G J5a)> [1]5 1. 1111 Tb, 1 year, 8 days. 

This list was followed by a summary of the number of kings comprising Manetho’s 
Sixth Dynasty and the sum total of years (181) of the Dynasty. If Ibscher’s reconstruc- 
tion is correct, the number of kings will have been thirteen. 

The Abydus List of Kings gives as the immediate successors of Pepy I the following: 





c¥e 38. 39. 40. 41. 42. 

The Sakkarah List records only four names of Sixth Dynasty kings, Teti, Pepy I, 
Merenré‘, and Neferkarét (Pepy II). Of the three royal names after Nitocris in the 
Turin List, the first, Neferka ‘the child’, perhaps corresponds to the Neferkaré of the 
Abydus List placed after Menkaré¢ near the last of the names included in the Sixth 
Dynasty. The second, Nefer, may be a scribal error for (S49) Nefersahor, who is 
known from an inscription at Hetnub* and from graffiti at Tomass in Nubia. The last 
name is "Ib whose pyramid has been discovered by the Swiss Egyptologist Jéquier® 
among the Pepy II group at Sakkarah. *Ib’s pyramid is situated near that of Neith,7 a 
queen of Pepy IT, and although she bears only the simple name of the Saite goddess in 

' Sir Gardner Wilkinson, The Fragments of the Hieratic Papyrus at Turin containing the names of Egyptian 
Kings, London, 1851, p. 53. 

* G, Farina, Il Papiro dei Re, Rome, 1938, pl. 4, with p. 32. 

? Dr. Gardiner has kindly told me that in his transcription made many years ago the supposed in Wilkin- 

ergs jf te 
son's facsimile is really | and so is either | or S. 

‘ Anthes, Die Felseninschriften von Hatnub, Leipzig, 1828, pl. 4, with p. 13. Nearby in the quarry are 
graffiti of Pepy I, Merenrét, and Pepy II. 

5 Weigall, Antiquities of Lower Nubia, Oxford, 1907, pls. 56 and 58. There is also a block of alabaster with 
the king's name in University College, London (figured in Petrie, History of Egypt, 1, 1923 [revised], p. 125, 
fig. 77). * G. Jéquier, La Pyramide d° Aba, Cairo, 1935. 

7 Id., Les Pyranudes des Reines Neit et Apowit, Cairo, 1933. 
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all the inscriptions of her tomb, she is, I suggest, the original of the famous Nitocris 
‘Neith ts excellent’. Some sixty years ago Petrie! touched on the problem of the Third 
Pyramid and Nitocris. “The evidence of Manetho’, he wrote, ‘is not quite certain in the 
mere extracts that we possess ; he only mentions that Nitocris built “the Third Pyramid’”’ 
without saying where it was ; and it is only a presumption that it refers to the same group 
as “the largest pyramid”, which he mentions twenty reigns earlier. It might have 
referred in the full original text to one of the Sakkara groups, where we should naturally 
look for works of the sixth dynasty.’ It may be noted here that Diodorus Siculus, 
though fully aware that the three pyramids at Gizah were erected by Chemmis (Cheops), 
Chephren, and Mycerinus, reports a story current in his time that they were built by 
Armaeus,} Amasis, and Inaros;* there is some doubt as to who the first king was, but 
Amasis and Inaros were definitely Saite kings and it is known that the sovereigns of the 
‘T'wenty-sixth Dynasty were buried within the precincts of the temple of Neith at Sais.5 
It follows, therefore, that this story given by Diodorus must refer, not to the Gizah 
pyramids, but to a series of royal tombs at Sais. 

Among the titles of Queen Neith are the following: 
(1) COAQUVR TALE (yo “= Eldest King’s-Daughter of Meryré of the Mennefer 

pyramid, 
(2) hk —je} \\-=,)) Hereditary Princess . . . of Merenré¢ of the Khatnefer pyramid. 
(3) (@h}ujJ= FA ah Sh\= Hereditary Princess, King’s-Wife of Neferkaré of the 
Men‘ankh pyramid. 

Nitocris was therefore the eldest daughter of Pepy I, and accordingly sister or half- 
sister of Merenrét and Pepy II. She had probably married Merenré«® and, after his 
decease, the infant Pepy II, when she would have become the virtual ruler of Egypt. 
This would agree with the statement of Herodotus that the brother of Nitocris (Merenré*) 
was king of Egypt, and her marriage to the infant Pepy [17 would have given her great power 
in the country and thus enabled her to avenge the murder of her brother Merenré«. 

A portrait of Queen Neith is preserved among the sculptures found by Jéquier at 
Sakkarah, see the figure on p. 54. Above it are four vertical lines of hieroglyphs 
giving her name and titles: in front of her face is a partly erased cartouche, with, 
to the right of it, the name Neith. If this group of hieroglyphs is closely scrutinized 
it will be noticed that it does not appear to have been cut by the same hand as the 
hieroglyphs in the vertical column above. The sign = is differently shaped and is 

' Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, London, 1883, p. 155. 2 1, 63, 64. 

* According to the epitome of Eusebius the first king of Dyn. 26 was Ammeris, Waddell, op. cit., Pp. 171. 

* Inaros was a son of Psammetichus, a chief of some Libyan tribes to the west of Egypt, cf. Hdt. 11, 12 and 
15; Thue.t, rag. § Hde. 1, 169, 

¢ She was 0, under Merenré*, but the title ‘King’s-Wife’, if it existed, is not preserved, Dr. Gardiner 
has drawn my attention to a fragmentary stela found near Neit’s pyramid naming a King’s eldest son 
oc BPS (Jéquier, op. ert. 55, ig. 32) which I had overlooked. I suggest that this monument must have been 
sculptured before he came to the throne, for the nomen is not in a cartouche. 

* It is known that Pepy I] was an infant when he came to the throne. The Turin Papyrus gives him go-+? 
years; Manetho (Waddell, op. cit., p. 53) says Phiops (Pepy II) began to reign at the age of six and continued 
till his hundredth year. 
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without the details of the cord binding the two bows, as will be seen from the figure 
below. It is, moreover, remarkable that the queen’s name is given twice in the same 
scene, first above her head and then 
again in front of her face. The 
cartouche appears to be cut on a 
slightly lower surface of the wall 
than the vertical columns above; it 
has been partly defaced but 
is clearly recognizable. In the photo- 
graph reproduced in pl. 5 of Jé- 
quier’s book (which is much better 
than the outline drawing in pl. 4) 
I think that I can see traces of the 
upper corner of a =4-sign below the 
®. If these slight traces could be 
confirmed by an inspection of the 
slab, the cartouche would read 
(oes }* Menkarét, whichis No. 41 
of the Abydus List and follows the 
otherwise unknown Neterkaré‘. If 
_ the cartouche had been Neferkaré*, 
- why should it have been partially 
defaced? If the inscription had given the title of the queen it would have been 
written with the king’s prenomen followed by the name of his pyramid and | ‘King’s- 
Wife’, for this was the customary way of writing the title in the latter part of the 
Sixth Dynasty. In my view it is much more probable that the partly erased cartouche 
and the duplication of the queen’s name were carved when Neith became virtual ruler 
of Egypt at the time of Pepy II’s infancy, and that the cartouche was mutilated 
at some later period by a priest who regarded her as an illegitimate sovereign. I do 
not think that the absence of the title So ‘Daughter of Ré°’ above the cartouche, 
or the fact that Neith’s name is not enclosed in a cartouche, militates against the 
view that Menkaré‘ was the prenomen of the queen, for it is not until the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty that we find a royal woman’s nomen written in a cartouche. If 
Neith’s prenomen was Menkaré«, this may have been the reason for her having been 
confused with Menkauré« (Mycerinus), the builder of the Third Pyramid at Gizah, as 
Lieblein (Recherches sur la Chronologie Egyptienne, 1873, 40) and Petrie (Hist. 1, 1894, 
195) suggested, 





' In the cartouches of the Old Kingdom no — is written under {4 on any contemporary monument. 


NOTES ON THE NAUKRATIS STELA 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


I 

In respect of its writing the beautifully cut stela of Nektanebos II discovered at Nau- 
kratis and acquired by the Cairo Museum in 1899" is one of the most curious of Egyptian 
texts; for it contains a large number of words in which the traditional orthography is 
replaced by uniliteral (‘alphabetic’) signs only.2_ Erman attributed this peculiarity to the 
scribe’s endeavour to write in as archaic a style as possible, and instanced such groups 
as $— for &, [ [FP for js. It need hardly be mentioned, however, that no early 
inscriptions contain writings at all like these, nor such (to take a few more examples 
from the stela) as |_| for 7, | for =\ (in the Old Kingdom §, =\), 4% for “4; and 
no educated scribe could have supposed such writings to be archaic.3 Maspero stated 
that these writings were probably due to the scribe’s familiarity with the Greeks of 
Naukratis, that is to say with their alphabetic script; this view was flatly rejected by 
Piehl, who, rightly pointing out that writings similar to those of the Naukratis Stela 
are found in other inscriptions, contemporary or going back to the Saite Period,* con- 
cluded from this fact that the spellings of the stela are ‘absolutely Egyptian’. His 
conclusion is not logically sound, since the writings in question are found occurring 
over a comparatively short period;° all that he proves is they are more widespread than 
Maspero’s words imply. It is, I think, not without significance that they are first found 
at the time when or shortly after Egypt first came into direct contact with Greek 
culture,° especially when we recall the favour with which that culture was regarded 
at the court—does not Diodorus tell us (1, 67, 9) that Psammétichus I ‘was so great an 
admirer of the Hellenes that he gave his sons a Greek education’? 

' Bibliography: Maspero in C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L., 1900, 793 ff.; Erman in ZAS xxxvut, 127 ff. (with 
text); Maspero in Musee eg. 1, 40 ff. (good photograph); Sethe in ZAS xxxrx, 121 ff.; Piehl in Sphinx vi, 89 ff. ; 
Kuentz in Bull. Inst. fr. xxvini, 103 ff.; Posener in Ann, Serv. xxxrv, 141 ff. References below to these articles 
are by authors’ names only (of Maspero only the Musee ¢g. article is referred to). 

* Note that the scribe reduced some words to pure alphabetic form merely by suppressing determinatives, 
e.g. bo beo(X),— (44), T](+). No tall his abnormal writings are alphabetic: cf. such abbreviations 
as = Auten, ral sin, of ifr, and writings with biliteral signs such as iT inh, A Robt, further such sportive 
writings as a brk, () br (preposition, see below on 1. 13), a kind of neography much favoured later. 

It is worth noting that nearly all the abnormal writings occur in only two parts of the inscription : the con- 
ventional adulation of the king (Erman’s §§ B-E), and the penultimate clause of the king's edict (H), which 
has little practical bearing. The really important part (G), concerning the taxes, is in quite normal ortho- 
graphy, likewise the opening royal titulary (to tamper with which would doubtless have been unseemly), and 
the concluding section (J) containing the king’s instructions to record the decree on a stela, and the official 
final formula =~ /\? &ec. 

* For an example of real archaizing in the Saite Period cf. the Mitrahina stela of Apries, Ann. Serv. MXVU, 211 ff. 

* A systematic collection and study of them would probably yield interesting results, 

* T leave out of account the alphabetic but disguised writings found in the enigmatic or cryptographic 
texts of earlier times; they are a complication of the traditional writing, not a simplification. 

* Is it mere chance that Dyn. XXVI also saw the beginning of another movement towards the simplification 
of writing, but along quite different lines, and triumphant in its sphere; demotic? 
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I am inclined to think that a generalization of Maspero’s statement would be correct: 
that the writings I am discussing were indeed a result of Greek influence. The following 
hypothesis is, I submit, worthy of consideration. In the Saite Period certain Egyptians 
were impressed by what must have seemed to them the marvellously simple script of 
the gifted and sympathetic foreigners; as a consequence the alphabetic principle was 
introduced occasionally into hieroglyphic texts, tentatively perhaps, then and for some 
time afterwards;! and at the end of the Thirtieth Dynasty it was abandoned for one 
or more of three reasons: the weight of millennial tradition: a nationalistic reaction 
against Greek ways due to the conquest and domination of the country by Hellenistic 
rulers; the consideration that writing Egyptian with only an alphabet of consonants 
sacrificed legibility to simplicity, and thus did more harm than good. This last con- 
sideration, whether operative or not, would, I think, be well founded: the complexity 
of normal Egyptian writing, with its determinatives and word-signs, its traditional 
differences in orthography for different words having the same consonants (je J: 
Ja, } 5 >, ff), renders it much more easily readable than single consonants in an 
unbroken succession (for the Greeks, from whom on the hypothesis the alphabetic idea 
came to the Egyptians, did not yet divide their words)—witness the difficulties in read- 
ing the Naukratis stela!? Perhaps it is now time to stop chiding the Egyptians for not 
‘taking the step which seems to us so obvious’, and discarding all but their uniliteral 
signs, availing themselves, as it is often expressed, of the alphabet which they had all 
ready to hand. The Coptic alphabet, with its ample representation of yowel-sounds, 
is a very different matter. a 

The scholars whose articles are cited on p. 37, n. 1 above have among them cleared 
up most of the graphic difficulties of the stela. Certain groups seem, however, to have 
been wrongly interpreted; the following are suggestions with regard to them. 

L. 2: S24 _J— x4. Maspero ‘elle lui livre le coeur des croyants’; Erman: ‘sie... 
ihm die Herzen der Menschen’; Piehl ‘elle enléve pour lui le cceur des étres rey?’. A is 
equated by Maspero with * 7, by Pichl with ® ss, the same verb differently written, 
and meaning, in its transitive use, ‘to remove’, usually upwards, which ill suits the 
context. I suggest that )), = bik for brk ‘make subservient’, ‘enslave’, cf. Wb. 1, 427 (12); 
in Urk. tv, 83, 5 we have bk construed with the dative, as here. I therefore render this 
sentence ‘she (Neith) subjects to him the hearts of the plebs’. The verb brk (used 
intransitively) occurs normally written 4.— in 1. 6—perhaps an example of the principle 
of dissimulation graphique? interestingly discussed by Posener, loc. cit. 

* Maspero's statement may well be correct within its limits: it is very likely no mere coincidence that the 
stela contains many more of these writings than any other inscription known to us, and that it comes from the 
city where Greek culture was much more strongly focused than anywhere else in Egypt. 

2 '"L’exemple de ce monument montre quelles difhcultés de déchiffrement l'¢gyptien aurait présentées, si, 
commie le phénicien ou le grec, il avait employé un systéme purement alphabétique’—Maspero. 

* I may mention, in connexion with Posener’s suggestion in n. 5 on p. 142 of his article, that the idea of a 
deliberate variation in the writing of words, analogous to the ‘elegant variation’ of synonyms exercised for 
stylistic purposes, occurred to me many years ago when indexing a large part of the Pyramid Texts. The 
differing spellings of the same words occurring in the same pyramid, and often quite close together, seem to 
admit no other interpretation unless we assume the scribes to have been utterly irresponsible and careless, 
which seems less likely. 
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L. 3: — (74S ¥ | J=a—to—. Maspero ‘le maitre expert de la masse qui multi- 
plie de ceeur qui a vu sa criniére’; Erman ‘Herr des Sichelschwertes; mit . . . Herzen, 
wenn er seine Feinde erblickt hat’; Sethe suggests rightly that 24= = ck m cst ‘der 
in die Menge dringt’, for which he might have cited Louvre C, 123 = now Urk. u, 
76, 17. cf is here evidently dir, from dsrt ‘red crown’. For dsr ib ‘red-hearted’, i.e. 
‘furious’, cf. W6. v, 490 (6); Grapow, Bildliche Ausdriicke, 125; Siiit, 1, 230." 

L. 3. The group “#., quite misunderstood by Maspero and not read by Erman or 
Sethe, is rendered ‘achevé’ by Piehl, with a useful reference to ZA'S xxv, 120, where, 
however, the = belongs to the next word, tm. But Piehl did not give any reading of the 
word; it is either ikrt or mnjit (cf. my note JEA xxvii, 72, to |. 51), here more likely 
the former, cf. Urk. tv, 133, 1. 

Ll. 3-4: —5S__. Maspero ‘il n’y a point de limites a ce qu’il leur donne’, 
reading nn tnw di-tw hr-sn (!); Erman offers no translation. I would equate it with 
=~ = (io? = ‘without straying from their paths’. Ws is written &* in |. 6, another 
example of Posener’s principle. : 

L. 4: BssR——. Maspero ‘chaque homme crie de joie lorsqu’il a vu. . .’: 
Erman ‘jedes Antlitz verhiillt sich, wenn es auf ihn blickt’; Piehl ‘chaque étre crie de 
joie en le voyant’. What word Erman had in mind for «% I do not know; Maspero and 
Piehl presumably identify it with a, = jy 43, which really means ‘to cackle’ of a goose. 
$8 is certainly the verb gigs (or gew?) determined with =, and meaning, according to 
W.,‘staunen’, but perhaps rather ‘be dazzled’ (Gardiner quotes || a Ka f=] | 1— 
Ann, Serv. vitt, 217). Thus, ‘all eyes? are dazzled by the sight of him’. 

L. 7. (The foreign lands bring him their plenty;) —[>~4443)—~),|—(j_. 
Maspero ‘leurs gazelles méme se le concilient par leurs tributs’; Erman, who prints 
‘aiSaSq, er zahmt(?) ihre Antilopen in ihren Talern’; Piehl ‘leurs gazelles lui font 
hommage dans leurs vallées’. The sign being the kid, ib, we have an abnormal writing 
of ibw ‘hearts’; “he gladdens their hearts in their valleys’. 

L. 13: ()@%5;. Posener, on p. 146 of his article, rightly compares this with the 
ir hnti rnpwt of the stela of Apries at Mitrahina, |. 12. But () can hardly be identified 
with the preposition (i)r; to my knowledge it never has that value. On the other hand, 
it is well known as a writing of the preposition Ar‘ (cf. Wb. 11, 315, top), and although 
I can point to no example of Ar before Ant? it occurs before nhh and dt—cf. Wd, 11, 
301 (8); V, 509 (14)—with meaning ‘during eternity’. I therefore read it hr here. 


II 
So many points have been cleared up since the last full translation (that of Erman, 
in 1900) appeared that it seems advisable to publish a new one, embodying the readings 
of Maspero, Erman, Sethe, Piehl, Kuentz, Posener, and myself. It is perhaps un- 


' I owe this last reference to the late Paul C. Smither, ; 

* It ts hardly necessary to point out that fir ‘face’ is very frequently used for ‘sight’, ‘eves’ (cf. Gestche). 

? Slightly differently drawn, it is true, from in the original; the animal is jumping along, not up, and 
has a single short horn. 

* [\ = he 'tree’ > ¥ (we); © fr > ¥ (mya). 
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necessary to indicate which interpretations are due to whom; the curious can identify 
them in the articles referred to in n. 1 of p. 37 above. 

Regnal-year 1, month 12, day 13 of the Majesty of Horus ‘Mighty-handed’; King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt; ‘wo Ladies ‘Who benefits the Two Lands’: Horus-on-the-Ombite! ‘Who 
does what the gods desire’; Kheperkaré, Son of Ree Nektanebus, ever-living,? beloved of Neith 

2 mistress of Sais, the good god, symbol of Ré, beneficent ' heir of Neith—she chose His Majesty 
out of the ‘I'wo Banks, she made him ruler over the Two Lands, she placed her uraeus upon his 
head; she captures} for him the hearts of the patricians, subjects to him the hearts of the plebs, 
and abolishes all his enemies. 

3 A strong king, protecting Egypt, a wall of bronze on ' both sides of Egypt, very mighty, acting 
with his hands, a master of the scimitar who plunges into the host, furious when he sees* his 
enemies; one who cuts out the hearts of the disaffected, but confers benefits on him who is loyal 
to him, so that they (sic) sleep until daylight, trusting in his admirable qualities, without stray- 

4 ing ' from their paths; one who makes green all lands when he rises,5 and keeps (men) healthy 

with his abundance (?);® all eyes are dazzled by the sight of him like R& when he rises from the 
horizon. The love of him blooms in everybody; he has given life to (men's) bodies.7 One at 
whom the gods rejoice ' when they see him; vigilant in seeking out benefits for their shrines; 
who calls in their prophets in order to consult them in all concerns of the temple, and who acts 
in accordance with their utterance, not turning a deaf ear to their words; of just heart upon the 

6 path of God, building their (the gods’) mansions, putting up ' their walls, abundantly supplying 
the offering-tablet, multiplying the sacred vessels, creating offerings of all kinds. 

The sole god, of many marvels, to whom the sun’s light renders tribute, to whom the mountains 
declare what is in them, and to whom the ocean offers its waters: foreign countries bring him ' 

7 their plenty, and he gladdens their hearts in their valleys. 

His Majesty rose? in the palace of Sais, and set® in the temple of Neith. The king was in- 

5 ducted®' into the Mansion of Neith. He appeared? in the Red Crown beside his (divine) Mother, 
when he had presented a libation to his Father, the Lord of Eternity, in the Mansion of Neith. 

And His Majesty said: ‘Let there be given 

9 (a) the tithe of the gold and of the silver, of the timber and of ' the worked wood, and of 

everything which comes from the Greek Sea, and of all goods (?)'® which are reckoned to 
the King’s Domain" in the city called Henwe;'2 and 

19 = (4) the tithe of the gold and of the silver ' and of all things which are produced in Pi-emréye, 
called ( Nau)kratis, on the bank of the‘Anu,"3 and which are reckoned to the King’s Domain," 

' Whatever the title may have meant in early times, this stela is only 150 years older than the Rosetta Stone, 
on which the rendering arrumdAay tméprepos occurs. 

* Following, for this late period, the Rosettana’s duwvaBtos. + Rth; hardly, with W5., ‘to intimidate’. 

* This text uses throughout the form svn of mr ‘see’, 3 As the sun rises. 

6 WZ %—, Which I read, though doubtfully, ssab hr dfr-f. Maspero’s translation is not tenable; Erman: 
‘der... gesund macht den, der seine Speise hat (?)', reading «= as fri, which seems unlikely; Pichl wishes 
to emend, 

7 Maspero’s interpretation of ow he =e as di(tc)-n f ‘nh r hewt is preferable to Erman’s ‘seine 
Schénheit ist Leben fir (?) die Leiber’, for no word my ‘beauty’ is known to Wé., and ‘fiir’ is not r but n. 

" 3 ‘Neith’ less likely. 

* Actually infinitives, in the timeless ‘record style’. The king’s exit from the palace and subsequent entry 
into the temple are expressed in terms of the rising and setting of the sun, as often. 

10 \—] (mee, hardly a mere graphic variant of jz. Maspero ‘taxe de douane’: Wh. ‘Handelswaren? 
ZO5lle ?” ' [.e. on which the king's taxes are levied. 

 Aimewt, not with Erman Hret-hnt: exact position unknown. 

") Apparently the Canopic Branch; cf. Gauthier, Diet. geog., sub voc. 
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11 to be a temple-endowment of my mother Neith for all time, ' in excess of what has existed 
formerly. And let them be converted into one portion! of an ox, one fat ro-goose and five 
12 measures (mntc) of wine, as a continual daily offering, ' the delivery of them to be at the treasury 
of my mother Neith; for she is the mistress of the ocean, and it 1s she who bestows its bounty.* 
‘My Majesty has commanded that the temple-endowments of my mother Neith be protected 
13 and reserved, ' and that everything that they of former time have done be perpetuated, in order 
that what I have done may be perpetuated for those who are yet to be during an aeon of years.’ 
And His Majesty ordered that this should be recorded upon this stela, which should be placed 
14 in Naukratis on the bank of the “Anu; ' thus would his goodness be remembered to the end of 
eternity.? 
On behalf of the life, prosperity, and health of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Kheperkaré, 
Son of R@t Nektanebus, ever-living, that he may be given all life, all perdurance and felicity, all 
health and all joy like Ré for ever! 


I offer no comment on the content of this inscription, for which the articles of Erman 
and of Wilcken (following Erman’s) should especially be consulted. 

' Hi, some particular portion. 

2 [.e, it is she who bestows upon Egypt the bounty brought over the sea. 

3 In the original all this is in the first person, with ‘this stela’ coming in oddly but probably quite idio- 
matically: ‘Let this be recorded upon this stela, which shall be placed . . .; then shall my goodness. . . .’ 
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NOTES ON COPPER-BRONZE IN THE MIDDLE 
KINGDOM 
By DOWS DUNHAM 

IN September 1941 Professor Georg Steindorff asked me whether there was any specific 
information in the records of the Boston Museum as to the occurrence of true bronze at 
Kerma, the site at the head of the Third Cataract published by Professor George A. 
Reisner in Harvard African Studies, yv—v1 (1923). We lacked such information, but it 
occurred to me that we could readily supply it by analysing some of the objects from 
that site which are preserved in Boston. Accordingly I asked Mr. William J. Young, 
the Museum’s analyst, to examine a number of specimens from this site, ranging in 
date from the reign of Sesostris II to the early part of the Second Intermediate period. 
To these specimens, 11 in number, we added 8 more which came to us from excavations 
of Middle Kingdom date in Egypt proper. 

The purpose of the analysis was to determine whether these objects were of copper 
or bronze. The spectrographic method was used, the objects being made the lower 
electrode in a 13,000-volt spark gap, while the upper electrode was of pure copper. 
Those objects containing less than 2 per cent. of tin have been termed ‘copper’, while 
those with 2 per cent. or more were called ‘bronze’. In agreement with Lucas! a tin 
content of less than 2 per cent. has been taken to be the result of accidental impurity 
and not an intentionally produced alloy. 

Below is the pertinent information about each object examined, with references to 
photographic reproductions of the spectrograms made by Mr. Young (PI. III). 

MFA refers to the Boston Museum registration number. 
Exp. refers to the Harvard-Boston Expedition field number. 
Prov. refers to the provenance, site, tomb, etc. 
A, 1. Pure copper control spectrum. 
A, 2 (and B, 2 below). Bronze beaker from Kerma. (Cu 93%, Sn 4°5%, Pb 2-5%.) 
MFA 20.1689. Exp. 14-2-692. Prov,: Kerma, K 334/32. 
Pub.: Kerma, 1-111, p. 171/32; 1v-v, p. 203 (1), 1- 
Date: XIIth Dyn., Sesostris II. Subsidiary grave in tumulus of Hepdijefa of Asyiit. 
A, 3. Copper mirror disk, Kerma. (Cu 99'2%, Sn 08%.) 
MFA 20.1792. Exp. 14-2-788. Prov.: Kerma, K 325/16. 
Pub.: Kerma, 1-11, p. 163/16; 1v-v, p. 179/5; pl. 48, 1, bottom, right. 
Date: XIIth Dyn., Sesostris IT. Subsidiary grave in tumulus of Hepdijefa of Asyiit. 
A, 4. Copper handle of above. (Cu 100%, Sn slight tr., Pb tr.) 
References same as for A, 3. 
A, 5. Bronze tweezers, Kerma. (Cu 96-6%, Sn 2°3 "oy Pb 11%) 
MFA 20.1808. Exp. 14-2-879. Prov.: Kerma, K 3385/5. 
Pub.: Kerma, 1-111, p. 175/5; 1v—v, p. 187/6; pl. 49, 1, bottom row, 5. 
Date: XIIth Dyn. Sesostris II, Subsidiary grave in tumulus of Hepdjefa of Asyit. 
' A. Lucas, Ancient Ezyptian Materials and Industries, p. 174. 
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SPECTROGRAMS OF METAL OBJECTS FROM NUBIA AND ELSEWHERE 
N.B. For the magnesium fines visible in the photographs see the note, p. 76. 
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A, 6. Copper knife from Kerma. (Cu 100%, Sn slight tr., Pb tr.) 

MFA 13.4007. Exp. Su 747. Prov.: Kerma, K 1036/13. 

Pub.: Kerma, 1-101, p. 328/13; 1v-¥, p- 19/8. 

Date: XIIJIth Dyn.? Subsidiary burial in tumulus K X. 
A, 7. Copper dagger from Kerma. (Cu 100%, Sn slight tr., Pb tr.) 

MFA —. Exp. 14-3-126. Prov.: Kerma, K IV B/65. | 

Pub.: Kerma, 1-10, p. 201, body IB/65; tv—v, p. 191/19. 

Date: XIIth Dyn., Ammenemes IV. Sacrificial burial in tumulus K IV. 
A, 8. Bronze razor from Kerma. (Cu 98%; 5n 2"%o, Pb tr.) 

MFA 13.4009. Exp. Su 968. Prov.: Kerma, K 1o60/11. 

Pub.: Kerma, 1-101, p. 348/iii; 1v-v, p. 183/17. 

Date: XIIIth Dyn.? Subsidiary burial in tumulus K X. 
A, 9. Copper mirror-disk, Kerma. (Cu 99% Sn 1%, Pb tr.) 

MFA 20.1789. Exp. 13-12-663. Prov.: Kerma, K 309/31. 

Pub.: Kerma, 1-11, p. 150/31; IV-¥, p- 179/3- 

Date: XlIth Dyn., Sesostris I]. Subsidiary grave in tumulus of Hepdijefa of Asyit. 
A, 10. Copper drill or awl, Kerma. (Cu 98-4%, Sn 0-8", Pb 04%.) 

MFA 13.4233. Exp. Su 497. Prov.; Kerma, K I, débris, west side. 

Pub.: Kerma, Iv—V, p. 202/2. 

Date: XIIth Dyn. or later? K I is the fort built under Sesostris I. 
A, 11. Copper ear of statue, Kerma. (Cu 99°5%, OM O°5"Yo:) 

MFA 13.4305. Exp. Su 1130. Prov.: Kerma, K XI B, lower débris. 

Pub.: Kerma, 1-101, p. 268, b; 1v-¥, p. 205/3- 

Date: XI[Ith Dyn. or later? K XI is the chapel attached to K X and was built subsequently to it. 
A, 12. Copper dagger from Kerma, (Cu 100", 5n tr., Pb tr.) 

MFA ——. Exp. 14-3-549- Prov.: Kerma, K X B/370. 

Pub.: Kerma, 1-111, p. 303, Body PJ/370; 1v-v, p. 192/46. 

Date: XIIIth Dyn.? Sacrificial burial in K X. 


B, 1. Pure copper control. 
B, 2. Repeated spectrum of A, 2 above. 
B, 3. Copper dagger from Sheikh Farag (Nagr-ed-Dér). (Cu 99%, Sn 1%, Pb tr.) 


MFA 13°3778. Exp. 13-3-280. Prov.: 5. F. 165. 

Unpublished. ‘These tombs at Sheikh Farag were excavated by the Harvard-Boston Expedition 
but have not yet been published. Prof. Reisner dates them to the Middle Kingdom. This 
dagger has its blade doubled over similarly to those published by Guy, Megiddo Tombs, 
pl. 149, 6 and 7, perhaps instances of ‘ceremonial killing’. 

Date: Middle Kingdom. 

B, 4. Bronze dagger from Sheikh Farag (Nagt-ed-Dér), (Cu 93°o, 5n 6°2%, Pb 08%.) 

MFA 13.3647. Exp. 13-3-136. Prov.: 5. F. 113. 

Uy ipt Alrched. See previous item. 

Date: Middle Kingdom. 

B, 5. Copper axe-head from El-Bersheh. (Cu 99°3%) Sn 0-7%, Pb tr.) 

MFA 21.849. Exp. 15-3-503- Prov.: El-Bersheh, debris in front of tomb of Nehery. 

Unpublished. 

Date: X1Ith Dyn. 

B, 6. Copper mirror-disk from Sheikh Farag (Nagr-ed-Dér), (Cu 100%, 5n tr.) 

MFA 24.735. Exp. 23-11-378. Prov.: 5. F. 5063. 

Unpublished. 

Date: Middle Kingdom. 1 

B, 7. Copper tang rrvetted to copper mirror, Nagr-ed-Dér. (Cu 100%),, Sn. tr.) 
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MFA 21.10559. Exp. ——. Prov.: N 453 b. 
Pub.: Boston, MFA Bull. xxx1x (Dec. 1941), Pp. 94, fig. 1; p. 97, fig. 8: p. 98. 
Date: Middle Kingdom. 
B, 8. Copper model axe-head from Hu. (Cu 100%, Sn slight tr.) 
MFA 99.665. Prov.: Hu, Tomb Y 174. 
Pub.: Petrie, Diospolis Parva, pl. xXxxII, 13. 
Date: XTIth Dyn. or later? 
B, 9. Copper model hs-vase, El-Bersheh. (Cu 99°3%, Pb 0-7%,.) 
MFA 20.1129. Exp. 1§-5-767. Prov.: El-Bersheh, 10 B, chamber. 
Unpublished. 
Date: X1Ith Dyn. 
B, 10. Copper dagger from Rifeh. (Cu 99%, Sn 1%.) 
MFA 07.542. Proy.: Rifeh (no tomb given). 
Pub.: Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, p. 14 (32), pl. x, lower right, centre. 
Date: XIIth Dyn. 
B, 11. Pure tin control. 
B, 12. Pure lead control. 


These analyses cover 11 samples from Kerma (above the Third Cataract) and 8 from 
Middie Egypt. ‘The number of specimens dealt with is too small to warrant the drawing 
of very definite conclusions, but they do give certain tentative indications. Of these 19 
pieces 15 are copper and only 4 bronze, and the alloy was a little more frequent at 
Kerma than in Egypt itself. It would be natural to assume that the greater strength and 
hardness of bronze would have caused it to be favoured as a material for tools and 
weapons, but the evidence does not lead to any definite indication that this was actually 
the case, for out of 10 objects of this class 3 were of bronze and 7 of copper. It seems 
almost as if the two metals were used indiscriminately regardless of their suitability 
for the function to be performed. 

The following tabulation summarizes the findings: 

Tools and Weapons 
| __—_—-Eaype 


Miscellaneous oljects 
_Kerma | ___Eeypt | 
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Total copper 13; total bronze 4. 
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PICTORIAL COIN-TYPES AT THE ROMAN MINT 
OF ALEXANDRIA 
By J. G. MILNE 

‘THE coins struck at Alexandria during the first three centuries of the Roman Empire 
are not, from an artistic point of view, particularly interesting: there is, over the greater 
part of the period, a limited range of types and a low level of design and execution.! 
For about half a century, however, under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, a 
higher standard was evidently sought, which reached its peak in the fourth year of 
Antoninus, in a group of types which merits special examination. Most of the types in 
this group are derived from the adventures of Heracles: all the ‘labours’ are represented, 
with two scenes outside the canon. The coins are not common, except for the issues of 
year 10, and it is probable that some additions to the list may come to light: the types 
and the years in which they were struck known at present are as follows. 

In year 4 the adventures figured are those with the Stymphalian birds, the Erymanthian 
boar, the giantess Echidna, the Cretan bull, and the Cerynian stag: theseall recurin year 5, 
with the addition of the Nemean lion, the garden of the Hesperides, the stables of Augeas, 
Antaeus, Cerberus, Diomedes, the Amazons, Geryones, and the centaur Pholus, making 
the fullest list: nine are known for year 6, those missing being the first, second, eighth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth named: in year 10 all are found except Antaeus and Pholus. After 
this year none of the types seem to have been used, except for a solitary appearance of 
Antaeus in year 24, and one of the Cretan bull in year 17 of Marcus Aurelius: the Antaeus 
group is also repeated on a small bronze of Geta in the eleventh year of Severus. 

Outside the Heracles cycle, a few other scenes from legend occurred at the same 
period, presumably under the same inspiration: in years 5 and 7 are found the judge- 
ment of Paris and Orpheus charming the beasts: in year 18 the madness of the Thracian 
Lycurgus: in year 24 Perseus and Andromeda, and, in an uncertain year, Chiron and 
Achilles. With these should probably be associated a series of astronomical types, 
struck in year 8, which give the Sun and Moon and the five planets, the latter first in 
one order and then reversed, each figured with a sign of the Zodiac: also, in year 8, 
heads of Sarapis and Isis surrounded by Zodiacal circles. Possibly astronomical also 
are the types of the ploughman and of the reaper which appear in year 5, and, more 
doubtfully, that of the vine-dresser in year 8.3 These, like the mythological types, show 
little connexion with Egypt either in subject or in treatment. 

' ‘The choice of types for coins at the mint of Alexandria is discussed at length in the Introduction to the 
Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins in the Ashmolean Museum, pp. xxxv—xl, and a chronological list of types is 
given on pp. xlix—Ixiv, 


2 ‘This list is compiled from the British Museum Catalogue, Dattari's Numi Augg. Alexandrini, Feuardent's 
Collections Giovanni dt Demetrio, Mionnet, and the Ashmolean collection, with one addition from New York. 


} This type is described in the B.M.C. (p. 123, no. 1055) as Heracles cutting down the vines of Syleus. 
But there is nothing in the figure of the man to suggest an identification with Heracles, and it is more probably 
a generic scene of a man dressing vines. 
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As regards the subjects, representations of the labours of Heracles are found amongst 
the coin-types of several other centres in the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, 
though nowhere, so far as known, was there so full a series as at Alexandria. In most 
of these, however, some sort of local interest in Heracles could be claimed: the 
legendary relations of Heracles with Egypt were slight, and not quite of a character to 
arouse admiration for him amongst the Egyptian natives. A single instance of a scene 
which might be considered local does occur, in the first portrayal of Heracles on an 
Alexandrian coin, in the reign of Domitian, when he is represented amongst the 
Pygmies ;' but this was never repeated. He had been given a place in the Alexandrian 
gathering of hybrid deities by his identification with Harpocrates, in virtue of which 
he was for Greek purposes regarded as the eponym of the Heracleopolite nome, and 
in this connexion figured on coins holding a griffin, a type balanced on the Egyptian 
side by one of Harpocrates holding a club. The purely Greek figure of Heracles does 
not appear—if the coin of Domitian mentioned be left out of account—auntil the seventh 
year of Trajan, when there is a representation of a statue of him standing on a basis: 
this may relate to the erection of a statue at Alexandria, and so rank with the types of 
local buildings which began to be frequent about the same time. After this a bust or 
full-length figure of Greek type is found under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, 
and recurs under Septimius Severus: then it vanishes until the latest years of the 
Alexandrian coinage, when it was, not unnaturally, revived for Maximianus Herculeus. 
But the series of ‘labours’ on the coinage of Antoninus stands apart from these types 
in the elaborate and pictorial treatment of the scenes. The same pictorial tendency is 
evident in the other types derived from Greek legend which are found about the same 
time, and which have no more local relationship with Egypt than Heracles and his 
labours. 

The exceptional. character of the coins belonging to this series is emphasized by their 
artistic qualities. During the first century of Roman rule in Egypt the output of the 
Alexandrian mint had been distinctly poor both in design and execution, and fell far 
below what might have been expected from a city with the traditions of Alexandria: it 
was not till the tenth year of Domitian that any dies showing Greek influence were 
produced, and the improvement was short-lived: under Trajan mediocrity prevailed 
again, and though there was somewhat better execution in the middle of the reign of 
Hadrian, the design was still poor. The artist responsible for the Heracles types of the 
fourth year of Antoninus was of a class above any who had hitherto been employed by 
the Roman authorities at Alexandria: the coins figured on Plate IV show the general 
character of his work, which is in strong contrast to the formalized treatment of the 
types under the earliest Emperors, and much freer than the grouping of the figures on 
the reverses of Trajan and Hadrian: the first might be described as degraded Graeco- 
Egyptian, the second as provincial Roman: this series is definitely Greek, of the 
Asiatic school, and comparison with the medallions struck approximately at the same 
time for the Koinon of the thirteen cities of Ionia suggests that the Alexandrian coins 
are due, if not to the same man, at any rate to a member of the same group. But this 


' Dattani, pl. xxvi, 500. 
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artist appears to have been employed for a brief period and for a restricted sphere of 
work: it is only in the fourth to sixth years that the dies of the Heracles coins show 
his hand, and there is no sign of it in the dies of the base silver tetradrachms and 
smaller bronze coins of the same years: the Heracles types are found on the large 
bronze drachmas only. The later issues of drachmas also, though the Greek legendary 
types continued for some years, are by a weaker artist: where the subjects recur, as in 
the case of the Heracles types, the planning and execution of the scenes are definitely 
of a lower grade, as can be seen by a comparison of the ‘labours’ coins of the tenth year 
with those of the fourth and fifth. After the tenth year the interest in Greek legend 
ceases almost entirely: only two scenes are recorded in year 24 of Antoninus and one in 
year 17 of Aurelius, and two of these are inferior copies of the earlier designs of the 
Heracles group. 

The appearance in the Alexandrian series of this unusual and seemingly exotic set of 
types raises the question as to what purpose, if any, underlay their choice. The Roman 
coinage for Egypt was in most respects quite unlike the Ptolemaic: that had been from 
its inception definitely commercial in its character, and, as was usually the practice in 
Greek commercial coinages, the types of the standard denominations when once fixed 
tended to remain from one issue to another with practically no change. From early in 
the third century B.c, till the Roman conquest, the constant types of the silver tetra- 
drachm were the head of Ptolemy Soter on the obverse and an eagle on the reverse: the 
eagle also monopolized the reverse of the copper, though the obverse varied according 
to the denomination between heads of Ammon, Isis, and Alexandria, The reason for 
this fixity of type was to secure that the face-value of the coins should be at once 
recognized both in Egypt and abroad—the copper of the Ptolemies circulated all round 
the Mediterranean—and any material alteration in the design of a coin might cause 
some hesitation in its acceptance. But the economic standing of the coinage of 
Alexandria was altered under the Romans: its circulation was confined to Egypt, which 
in matters of currency as in other respects was made into a watertight compartment of 
the Empire by Augustus; and the number of Alexandrian coins found outside Egypt, 
before the general breakdown of Roman currency in the middle of the third century 
A.D., is negligible. There was no longer any need to adhere to particular types in order 
to facilitate the acceptance of the coins; and this gave an opportunity to the mint- 
authorities to follow the practice of the Roman mint in regard to the use of types. 

The western parts of the Greek world, Italy and Sicily, had throughout the history 
of their coinage been much freer in the choice of types than the cities of the mother 
country, and had shown a constantly increasing tendency to a medallic treatment which 
in some cases suggests a sort of advertisement. When the Romans in 217 B.c. forsook 
the Italian tradition of coinage and made the silver denarius their unit, they followed 
and extended the practice of their Greek neighbours: in the course of the next century 
the reverse, and often the obverse, types of the denarii were changed with every set of 
triumvirs of the mint, and were not only personal and topical but seem to have been 
used for party purposes. This practice continued under the Empire, and the same 
tendency can be traced in many of the provincial coinages. But in Egypt, where the 
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mint-masters were in an exceptional position as the personal servants of the Emperor, 
and so might have been expected to announce his policy, there is little evidence of the 
use of the coinage for this purpose. The reverse types, especially towards the end of 
the first century A.p., were constantly varied, and in the case of the large bronze 
drachmas became more medallic in character; but it is difficult to find in them any 
attempt to secure the interest of the Egyptians, though to some extent local subjects of 
the Graeco-Egyptian class take a larger part in the selection. Greek deities do figure, 
but not in scenes like those of the labours of Heracles, and the treatment of them is 
more Graeco-Egyptian than pure Greek. 

The reason for the appearance of this series of types is probably not to be sought in 
anything that was happening in Egypt or in Alexandria: it is true that an isolated case 
of interest in Egyptian history had been shown shortly before, by the adoption in the 
last year of Hadrian of a type foreshadowing the completion of a Sothic cycle, a figure 
labelled as Pronoia holding a phoenix, which was followed in the next year, the second 
of Antoninus, by the phoenix itself with the title Aidn: the mint-masters, however, do 
not seem to have appreciated the significance of the type, as they repeated it without 
change, except in date, four years later. There is no obvious connexion between this 
commemoration of the Sothic cycle and the scenes from Greek mythology under 
discussion; and none of these scenes, as already noted, can be related to Egypt. 

A clue to the solution of the problem may probably be found in the issue from the 
mint at Rome of the remarkable series of medallions to which Miss J. M. C. Toynbee 
has lately called attention:! these seem to indicate an attempt to revive the interest of 
the Romans in their archaeology and antiquities by representations of historical or 
mythological scenes or of objects of art. The officials in charge of the mint at Alexandria 
might be inspired to follow the lead of the capital in this respect, and to fall into line 
with what they understood to be the wishes of the Emperor by adopting any mytho- 
logical types that occurred to them without regard to their appropriateness to Egypt; 
so they imported a special artist to design the types in the first instance, though when 
the types were repeated the work was entrusted to men of the local school. A parallel 
may be traced in the series of medallions struck about the same time for the Ionian 
Koinon, to which reference has already been made: of the five known types in this 
series, only one, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, has a local association, and the three 
most pictorial, Heracles and Iole, the rape of Persephone, and the Eleusinian Demeter, 
are not distinctively Ionian or Asiatic. This group was struck at the instance of 
M. Claudius Fronto, the Asiarch and High Priest of the Koinon, who may have been 
moved to copy the example of Rome in the same way as the Alexandrian mint-masters. 
In both cases the Roman officials would not appear to have understood the people 
whom they governed. 


* Miss Toynbee’s paper is to be published in the Archacological Journal, vol. xcix (for 1942). 
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WILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERS PETRIE, Kt.. 

F.R.S., F.B.A. 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 
TuroucuH the death of Sir Flinders Petrie at Jerusalem on 28 July 1942, at the age of 
eighty-nine, we have lost our foremost Egyptian archaeologist and the first Englishman 
who was commissioned by our Society to excavate an ancient site in Egypt. He was 
the founder of archaeological scientific method as now practised in the Nile Valley, 
being the first excavator to insist on recording the stratigraphical position of every 
object found and then studying it typologically. It was by this means that he worked 
out his system of Sequence Dating for prehistoric remains, one of his most important 
contributions to the study of Egyptian archaeology. A man of great physical and 
intellectual energy, he possessed a remarkably quick brain and extraordinarily retentive 
visual memory. Sir Francis Galton' recorded of him (in 1883) that he habitually 
worked out sums by aid of an imaginary sliding scale which he set in the desired way 
and read off mentally, remarking that ‘this is one of the most striking cases of accurate 
visualizing power it is possible to imagine’. During his long career he published more 
than a hundred volumes as well as a large number of papers on scientific and other 
subjects in journals and magazines; in this way, and in the lectures he gave all over 
the country, he did more to popularize Egyptology than any of his contemporaries. 
It is impossible here to trace in any detail the various incidents of Sir Flinders’s long 
and distinguished life; indeed this is unnecessary, for near the end of his active career 
he wrote his autobiography in Seventy Years in Archaeology (1931), which permits us, 
under his own guidance, to follow it step by step; to this book those readers who are 
interested in his personality should refer. Here only the most salient points can be 
touched on. 

Flinders Petrie had no school or university training. His mother was the only child 
of Captain Matthew Flinders, a naval officer who served under Bligh of The Bounty, 
and later explored and surveyed much of the coast of Australia. This lady taught her 
son the rudiments of knowledge and imbued him at an early age with the love of 
collecting and studying Greek and Roman coins. In the autobiography we are told 
the story of Flinders, at the age of thirteen, meeting the man who taught him ‘more 
of the world than anyone else’. The boy was walking with his mother along a street 
at Blackheath in Kent when they noticed in a second-hand shop window a tray of 
Greek coins at twopence apiece, Entering the shop to examine them they talked to 
the proprietor (named Riley) for a few minutes and then he emptied the tray of coins 
into a bag and told his visitors to take them home, look over them at leisure, and select 
the specimens they wanted. For some years after this incident young Flinders walked 

' Inquiries into Human Faculty, 1833, 95. 
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over to Riley’s shop once a week to talk with him. ‘His influence on all who knew him’, 
wrote Sir Flinders, ‘was remarkable. Above all, he taught one human nature, in a 
rather Socratic manner, with wits sharpened by all the shady practices of life in dealing 
and cheating, of which he had a withering contempt; he was the most absolutely honest 
and straight man I ever met.’ Twenty years later and until his death in 1895 Riley 
acted as door-keeper at all Petrie’s annual exhibitions in London; the present writer 
well remembers this old man and often had long talks with him, hearing many stories 
about Flinders’s early boyhood. 

In the same year that Flinders met Riley the precocious child bought at one of 
Smith’s bookstalls a copy of Piazzi Smyth’s Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid (1864); 
this he showed his father, William Petrie, a civil engineer. The views propounded in 
it, together with the fact that Smyth was an old friend of the family, strongly attracted 
William Petrie, who decided that his son should be trained as a surveyor with the 
ultimate object of going out to Egypt and carrying on the work Piazzi Smyth had 
begun. William Petrie began by interesting his son in measuring objects of all kinds, 
especially old furniture in Riley’s shop; one of the results of this careful training was 
Inductive Metrology (1875), a remarkably erudite and suggestive book. Asa preliminary 
canter at accurate surveying in the field Flinders’s father took him to Stonehenge in 
1872, where they measured and planned the earthworks. These plans were shown at 
a meeting of the Archaeological Institute in 1575, and there Flinders first met Flaxman 
Spurrell, a young doctor, geologist, and palaeontologist, from whom he learnt much. 
It was Spurrell who demonstrated to his young friend the importance of stratigraphical 
technique in excavating ancient sites and the imperative necessity of carefully recording 
the relative positions of every object discovered, Of Spurrell Petrie says that ‘he was 
almost the only man with whom I was ever familiar, and I owe him more than I 
can tell’. 

After reading and making notes of all that had been written about the pyramid field 
at Gizeh, Flinders was sent out by his father to Egypt in 1880, there to begin the survey 
of the Great Pyramid. This was a bold undertaking, for Piazzi Smyth had reckoned 
that a thorough investigation and survey of that great monument would cost at least 
£12,000; Flinders succeeded in accomplishing all the results Smyth wanted for the 
total cost of £300! These results were published in The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh 
(1883) with the assistance of a grant of {100 from the Royal Society. 

I have already referred to Flinders, when a mere child of thirteen, collecting and 
studying Greek and Roman coins. His devotion to this branch of study had an im- 
portant bearing on his later career, for it brought him into contact with Reginald Stuart 
Poole, of the Department of Coins and Medals of the British Museum. When at the 
age of fifteen the lad was given an introduction to the Keeper of that Department he 
was passed on to Poole, then Assistant Keeper, and from that time (1868) for several 
years, whenever there was a doubt about the identification of a coin he went to Poole 
for help. It was in Poole’s study at the Museum that he first met Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, the novelist, who had travelled in “gypt in the winter of 1873-4 and written 
A Thousand Miles up the Nile (1876). At that time R. S. Poole probably knew Egypt 
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and its monuments better than any other Englishman: he had gone out to Cairo with 
his widowed mother to join his uncle, Edward W. Lane, the Arabic scholar and author 
of The Modern Egyptians, and lived in Egypt from 1842 to 1849. Lane and his nephew 
twice journeyed up the Nile as far as Aswan to study the ancient monuments, and 
during the last two years of Reginald’s residence in Cairo he wrote a series of papers 
on the antiquities of Egypt which were printed in the Literary Gazette, and later 
collected, revised, and republished in Horae Aegyptiacae (1851). R. S. Poole, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, and Flinders Petrie often met at the British Museum and dis- 
cussed Egyptian subjects; it was in Poole’s room that the present writer was first 
introduced to Petrie in 1884 and thus began our lifelong friendship. The first two 
were mainly instrumental in founding the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883 and were 
its first joint Honorary Secretaries. In 1884 the Committee of the Fund commissioned 
Petrie to excavate at Tanis. ‘This was his first experience of digging an Egyptian town 
site. ‘The following year, still under the auspices of the E.E.F., he explored the western 
side of the Delta and discovered the site of Naucratis. In the autumn of 1886, he left 
the E.E.F., but being tied by the acceptance of a small grant from the British 
Association to undertake the work of making casts of racial types on the monuments 
at Thebes, he spent the winter of 1887-8 with F. Ll. Griffith in a tour of the Nile 
Valley (A Season in Egypt, 1887). Private resources were then placed at his disposal 
for the costs of excavations, and the next eight years were devoted to work in the 
Fayyam, at Maidim, Tell el-‘Amarnah, Coptus, Thebes, and Nakadah. It was in 
the Fayyiim that he discovered the hieratic papyri of the Middle Kingdom published 
in Griffith's Kahun Papyri, 1898, and the Greek papyri edited by Mahaffy (1891, 
‘Cunningham Memoirs’). In 1892 Howard Carter received his training in excavating 
when he became assistant to Petrie at El-“Amarnah. 

In 1893 Miss A. B. Edwards died, leaving her small fortune to found a Chair of 
Egyptology in the University of London; to this Chair Flinders Petrie was elected in 
1894. The same year he started the Egyptian Research Account which was later called 
the British School of Archaeology in Egypt (1906). During the years that followed his 
appointment to the Edwards’ Chair he trained many students in the work of exploring 
ancient sites in the Nile Valley; among them were J. E. Quibell, A. C. Mace, J. Gar- 
stang, E. Mackay, G. Wainwright, R. Engelbach, Guy Brunton, J. Starkey, Battis- 
combe Gunn, and Miss M. A. Murray, the last-named being later appointed Assistant 
Professor of Egyptology in the University of London; for many years this lady had 
charge of the department during the Professor’s ahaetice from England. 

In 1896 Flinders Petrie rejoined the E.E.F. and excavated at Deshashah. In the 
subsequent ten years that he remained with our Society he dug at Denderah, Diospolis 
Parva, Abydus, and Ehnasiyah. It was during this time that some of his most important 
work was carried out, that at Abydus being the most remarkable, for the royal cemetery 
there had been previously ransacked by the French expedition under Amélineau. From 
1906 to the outbreak of the Great War he was every winter in Egypt digging sites of 
historical importance, and publishing the results each year in one or more volumes. 
This rapid publication of results was a golden principle of Petrie’s, for though it had 
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certain disadvantages from the author's point of view, it supplied at the ‘earliest possible 
moment a mass of new material for the assimilation of scholars who might accept or not 
the way in which they were interpreted. ) 

When the Great War broke out Flinders Petrie had perforce to discontinue excavat- 
ing in Egypt, so he at once turned to cataloguing the collections he himself had formed 
at University College. Many volumes of these typological catalogues have been pub- 
lished and they are indispensable to every student of Egyptology. When peace was 
signed he was sixty-five years of age, but he at once returned to the Nile Valley and 
excavated at Lahiin, Sedment, Abydus, and Kaw. Later he abandoned Egypt and 
worked in Palestine, where he resided till his death last year. 

Sir Flinders was a man of many interests, and in the intervals of his explorations in 
the Near East wrote on many subjects besides archaeology. Among the honours 
bestowed on him were Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Ph.D., Hon. F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Imperial German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, Corresponding Member of the Society of Anthropology, Berlin, 
Member of the Italian Society of Anthropology, Member of the Society of Northern 
Antiquities, and Member of the American Philosophical Society. In 1gor he was 
elected F.R.S.; in 1904 F.B.A., and in 1923 he received the honour of Knighthood. 
There is an interesting picture, in private possession, portraying him at work in the 
Pyramid field, by Henry Wallis, one of the earliest of the Pre-Raphaelite group of 
English Artists. G. F. Watts and P, A. Laszlo also painted Sir Flinders’s portrait (that 
by the latter reproduced here), and in the Edwards’ Library at University College is 
a small one by Mrs. Guy Brunton. 

In 1897 he married Hilda, daughter of Denny Urlin of Rustington Grange, Sussex, 
by whom he had two children, John and Ann, the former now a prisoner of war in 
Germany. To Lady Petrie, ‘on whose toil most of my work depended’, he dedicated 
his Seventy Years in Archaeology. 
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A SIDELIGHT ON DIOCLETIAN’S REVIVAL OF 
AGRICULTURE 
By NAPHTALI LEWIS 
IN P. Cairo Boak g, a land declaration of the 16th year of Diocletian (A.D. 299), a parcel 
of land is described as tuwreucis yijs erapions 1 (€rous) Kal ey (érovs) Kat (€rovs) (lines to, 
14). The editor comments, “I have been unable to find other instances of the use of 
the term ovapioy (= crapeion), but it is obviously used in the sense of the more usual 
éonappéry. ‘Thus we should translate “private land sown in the fourteenth year’’, etc, 
As the declaration was drawn up in the 16th year of Diocletian, we are left to infer that 
the land in question was not sown in the intervening 15th year, although no explanation 
of this is given. The land could not have been uninundated, as it would have been 
classed as aBpoyos.’' ‘There is little doubt that Boak has translated the phrase in question 
correctly. Ll agree, further, that the land in question was not d8peyos But the inference 
that the land remained unsown in the 1sth year after having been sown in the 14th 
seems unsatisfactory, particularly when we recall the strenuous efforts of the Diocle- 
tianic administration to restore to cultivation land which had been abandoned during 
the anarchy of the third century. I believe that the land here in question was sown in the 
15th year as it was in the 14th, and that there is no mention of the 15th year because 
the phrase yj, erapetoy « €rovs means ‘land first sown (i.e. restored to cultivation) in 
the 14th year. I shall attempt, in the discussion that follows, to show that the available 
evidence leads us to this conclusion, and to indicate the significance of this conclusion 
for the study of Diocletian's attempts to revive the impaired productivity of the Empire. 

As Boak saw,3 the phrase under discussion must be a verbal variant of the more 
common 7] oropas x €rovs, which occurs in several papyri of this period. The table 
on p. 72 contains all the pertinent instances known to me. 

Certain significant facts emerge from the tabulation therein. First, on Boak’s inter- 
pretation parcels Nos. 2, 3, and 5 would have lain idle for two years, the 14th and 15th, 
after having been sown in the 13th;4 similarly, parcels 7, 8, and 11 would have remained 
untilled for at least two years, and parcel 9 for at least three; and in No. 12 we should be 
faced with cultivation in the 13th year followed by idleness for four years—or even 
five, since there would be nothing to indicate that the land was actually sown in year 18, 

' Etudes de Papyrologie, ut (1936), p. 10. 

* Ido not agree, however, with Boak’s reasoning on this point. The fact that the land is here not designated 
as afpoyor means that it was Hooded m the 16th year, but proves nothing about its condition in the preceding 
year. My reasons for rejecting the assumption that the land was uninundated in the 15th year will appear in the 
course of the discussion that follows. 

1 P. Cairo Boak 11. 9 n. (Etudes de Papyrologie, 11 [1936], p. 17). 

* P. Théad, 54 is dated Tybi 18, which is after the normal sowing season: cf. Schnebel, op. cit., Pp. 137-57. 


On Boak’s interpretation it would therefore probably be necessary to assume that parcels 4 and 5 were not 
cultivated in the 16th year either, but lay idle for at least two and three years respectively. | 
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Secondly, not only private, but also royal land is involved in the category under discus- 
sion; and in view of the government’s well-known practice of assigning for cultivation 
state lands that were not voluntarily rented (émoAj), it seems hardly likely that the local 
administration would have allowed these parcels to remain untilled for two, three, four, 
and perhaps five years after they had once been cultivated. 





Date of Doctrment 
| Year of 
No. Decument! Diocletian, = a.p. Text 
rt | P. Cairo Boak 9. 10, 14 | 36 299 ihuoruchs ys omapions iS" wai vyS" Kai sS’ 
2 = » 169 | mn us Bacwucis yas ool pas] ey" wai 8S" wai €S' 
3 oF be It. If | rT a* Louris yys oropas ys’ KELL BS’ KOE «5! ’ 
4 | P. Théad. 54. 10-11, 17 ‘i 300 Bacwians ys omopas 18'S wai ey’S wat s'S 
5 = 54. 12-13, 18 = a; = =: » ty 5 wat 18'S Kwai ¢'S 
6 . 55. 6, 14 & [+] ts » 68'S wai ey'S «ai s’S 
160r | 299/300 
7 | P. Col. Inv. No. 181 (11). 4 later orlater | B(acAueys) omap(as) cS’ 
5 fi TT an 7 I iduco(TiKys) o|sropas) Wyo’ 
#1 a a rl #9 oh | is oro( pas) , uv (txciwog)* BS" 
10 re mF ' a4 ts a as is 10) 
II an aF a a7 rT BF Baot| Aus) oropas yo’ 
12 | P. NYU Inv. No. xv (26).9 | 18 | 302 lexis yijs oropdas vyS' wai ofS" wai «5° 








inference, for confirmation is at hand. P. NYU records a cession of land in which the 
royal land of parcel No. 12 is transferred along with some private land, to which, 
obviously, it had been attached through the émpBoAy.+ In P. Théad. 54 and 55 each 
of our parcels is specifically described as ré émBd\ov adr@ (or por) pépos Barduxijs ys. 
Thus it is clear that these parcels at least (and presumably also the other parcels of royal 
land with which we are concerned) had in fact been assigned for compulsory cultivation 
on a permanent and hereditary basis; and the year ‘of sowing’ indicated for each parcel 
is, it seems logical to suppose, the year in which the land was saddled upon and 
first cultivated by its assignee. Finally, it is significant that while in P. Cairo Boak 11 ¥5 
cmopinn and yi omopas x €rovs are totalled separately, in P. Col. they are totalled together 
as yij oropiun. ‘The designation omopas x érovs, in other words, was not retained for very 


The Columbia and New York University papyri are unpublished pieces from the same Karanis archive 
as the Cairo papyri published by Boak. They will hereafter be referred to simply as P. Col. and P. NYU. 
Revised texts of P. Théad. 54 and 55 are appended to P. Carro Boak 11 (Etudes de Papyrologie, 1 [1936], 
pp. 18-24). 

* Cf. M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Aegypten, pp. 205-6. 

+ As a matter of fact, P. Col. contains a bit of evidence which renders this assumption all but impossible. 
Right near parcel No. 9—in the same réros of the same odpayis of the village of Karanis, and bordering on the 
same irrigation-channel (ddpayuryos)—lay a field described as oropiuy. On the above assumption this would 
mean that in at least three successive years parcel No. 9 did not receive the flood waters, while a neighbouring, 
perhaps adjacent, field did—a conceivable occurrence perhaps, but a most improbable one, 

* P. NYU thus affords a parallel to the document published by Bell, Recueil Champollion, pp. 261-71. 
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long, and the reason 1s apparent: such land became regularly sown (‘seed’) land, and was 
soon termed such, 74 oropi7. However, the fact that the expression was used at all 
probably means that for a time at least the lands so designated formed a separate 
category of some sort; perhaps they were formerly derelict (royal) or neglected (private) 
lands on which an exemption or reduction of rental or tax was granted for the first 
few years after their restoration to cultivation.' 

In any case, it is apparent that the lands in question continued to be cultivated after 
the year specified in the phrase ezopas x érovs. What, then, does this phrase mean: 
For my part, I do not see what else it can indicate but the year in which the land so 
designated was first sown—i.e. first restored to cultivation, This year, it will have been 
noticed from the table, was in one case the 12th and in all the rest the 13th or 14th 
(= A.D. 295/6-297/8). This can hardly be a mere coincidence. It indicates, rather, 
that in the years immediately preceding the famous census of A.D. 297,* the adminis- 
tration, employing (as we have seen) its customary methods of compulsion tempered 
perhaps with certain concessions, made a concerted effort to increase agricultural 
production and, thereby, the revenues of the state. The census itself was an integral 
part, or a continuation, of this effort, for the government officials who checked the census 
returns saw to it that the maximum possible area was registered in the category of ‘seed’ 
land, which, being the most productive, was subject to the highest rate of tax or rental. 
We know from P, Corn. 20 that during the next census (A.D. 302), after the preliminary 
declarations had been submitted by the landholders, survey parties were sent out to see 
how much of the land declared as ‘dry’ or ‘ownerless’ (i.e. derelict) could be re-classed 
as ‘seed’ land. P. Cairo Boak 8-11 and P. Théad. 54 and 55 testify to the activity of 
similar survey parties in connexion with the census of 297. 

' The suggestion that a similar inducement was resorted to in A.D, 302 in order to restore abandoned lands to 
cultivation is made by the editors of P. Corn. (p. 111; but cf. Wilcken, Archiv, vin, p. 296). The history of such 
inducements in the Roman Empire is almost as ona as the history of the Empire itself. Aurelian, for example, 
had ordered the decuriones of the towns to cultivate the abandoned lands within their territories, and in return 
had granted them a three-years’ exemption from taxes on these lands (cf. Seeck, Pauly-Wissotwa, v1, col. 30). 
Nearly a century earlier Pertinax had granted ten years’ exemption from all taxes and outright title of ownership 
to those who undertook to cultivate derelict lands, whether private or imperial (Herodian, 2. 4. 6); and Pertinax’ 
measure was but an extension of similar measures instituted by the Flavians and Hadrian (cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Soc. and Econ. Hist. Rom. Emp., pp. 321-2, 374). 

? ‘This was the initial census of the new five-year cycle established by Diocletian. The census was presum- 
ably decreed in 297 in connexion with the new system of taxation instituted in that year (P. Carro 1; ef. 
2, Introd.); but the actual taking of the census apparently did not begin until year 15 (298/9), and the verification 


of the preliminary declarations continued, in the Fayyim at least, well mto the following year (299/300): cf. P. 
Corn. 19, P. Flor. 32 (= Wilcken, Chrest. 228), P. Cairo Boak 2 and 8-11, P. Théad. 54 and 55. 


(74) 
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Co-regencies of Ammenemes III, IV and Sebknofru 


Proressor EDGERTON (Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1 [1942], 307-14) has recently raised the sub- 
ject of co-regencies in the Twelfth Dynasty. For that of Ammenemes III and IV he cites Gauthier, 
Le Livre des rois d'Egypte, 1, 325, with n. 3, as well as Ann. Serv. xxiv, 65-8. Additional evidence 
is found in two searabs, one in the Louvre (Newberry, Scarabs, pl. 9, 36), the other in University 
College, London (Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders, pl. 14, without number); in both the prenomen of 
Ammenemes III precedes the Horus name and nomen of Ammenemes IV. Further evidence is 
given by a cylinder-seal formerly in the MacGregor collection (Newberry, op. cit., pl. 6, 19) and a 
plaque in the British Museum (Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms [1922], 144, glazed 
No. 22879). ‘The cylinder-seal has the prenomen and nomen of Ammenemes III together with the 
nomen Ameny; here Ammenemes is preceded by ntr nfr nb tewy. The plaque also bears the nomen 
Ammenemes preceded by ntr nfr nb tewy, with, to the right, the prenomen of Ammenemes IV and, 
to the left, s: Ren ht-f Ameny. In both these small objects Ameny is employed as a shortened form 
of Ammenemes; on this point, see Griffith, PSBA xtv, 39. It is not definitely known who was the 
wife of Ammenemes IV, but she was probably Ptahnofru, the first princess whose name is enclosed 
in a cartouche, if we exclude the Ntikrii (Nitocris) of the Turin Papyrus compiled in the Ramesside 
period. That Ptahnofru was a daughter of Ammenemes III is proved by the inscription on a small 
granite sphinx published by me in 1903 (PSBA xxv, 359, cf. Legrain, Ann. Serv. 1v, 133); that she 
was his eldest daughter may be inferred from her title rprtt ‘Hereditary Princess’, which is given on 
this and other of her monuments. A letter (Grifith, Kah. Pap., p|. 35) naming the ‘King’s-Daughter 
Ptahnofru’ was found sealed with a large and much injured seal of Ammenemes II (Petrie, Kalua, 
pl. 10, 21); this connects her with the lifetime of the king (Griffith, op. e:t., ‘Text, 80). On one monu- 
ment (Kec. Trav, X, 142) she has the title snf-nfr ‘sister of the god’ (i.e. the king), while on her statue 
found at Elephantine (Weigall, Ann, Serv. vit, 48) she is described as 20> ()3=)S* ‘Hereditary 
Princess, Great of favour, Great of praise’, the second and third titles suggesting that she was married 
to a king or co-regent; } } 'S) following her cartouche (Rec. Trav. x, 142) is also significant in this 
connexion, ~ 

Edgerton’s statement that there 1s no evidence of a co-regency of Ammenemes IV and Sebknofru 
is, of course, true, but there is definite evidence that she was a co-regent of Ammenemes III in an 
inscription found at Hawwarah (Petrie, Aafun, pl. 11, 1); here the cartouche of the queen is preceded 
by srt Re ‘daughter of R&’ and has on either side of it the prenomen of Ammenemes III. With 
reference to the name Sebknofrur& (Manethonian epsddpes) used by Breasted, Ed. Meyer, and 
other historians, it should be pointed out that there is no contemporary evidence for the final -ré&; 
on all her monuments it is written Sebknofru or Sebkshedtinofru.' On blocks from Hawwarah 


(Leps., Dkm. 11, 140, eand f) the cartouche is (© faq L 12° ); here set Reis enclosed in the cartouche 
and this form doubtless gave rise to the scribal errors (© = | } ) and (@»~-]]] ] of the Karnak 
and Turin Lists. ‘That the queen's prenomen was (mu | Sebkkaré* is clear from an inscription 


' ‘The headless granite sphinx found by Naville at ‘Tell el-Birkah (Goshen, pl. 9, cf. p. 21) cannot be used as 
evidence, for he says he ts ‘not certain’ that his reading 18 correct. 
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found at Kom el-‘Akirib (Ann. Serv. xvul, 34) where the © is broken off but may be restored from a 
es tered cylinder-seal seen and copied by me some years ago in a dealer's shop in Cairo 
| — (figure annexed).! ‘he Sakkirah List also has this prenomen entered in its 
right position at the end of the names of the Twelfth Dynasty monarchs, which 
have been copied by the Ramesside sculptor in their reverse order. ‘The Abydus 
List omits Sebknofru’s name. 

The reign of Ammenemes III was a long one; the highest date at present 
SSS known is ‘year 46’; during this period he may well have had two co-regents, one 
having died or been deposed before the second was appointed. In the light of what has been said 
above, I think it is highly probable that Ammenemes IV never reigned alone but was only co-regent 
of his father Ammenemes III. P. E. NEWBERRY 





The God Semseru 


SPreceLperc, in his clever and readable essay On the Credibility of Herodotus’ Account of Egypt, 
pp. 20 ff., cites a number of cases where a legend has been evoked by some notable and familiar 
monument. The following notes may perhaps convince my readers that there is one Egyptian 
monument which has not merely evoked a legend, but has actually created a god. In the Story of 
Sinuhe (B 208), among the deities whose blessing the hero calls down upon the Pharaoh to whom 
he is writing are four whose names are given as ‘Sopd, Neferbiu, ||} /—¢ Semseru, and Horus 
the Easterner’. As so often on Egyptian monuments, it is difficult to discern whether we are here 
dealing with one composite god or four separate ones. The other known examples of Semseru, 
enumerated in my Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, pp. 79-80, 161, are equally hesitant on this point. 
At all events it seems fair to say that Semseru, though shown by the late representation Nav., 
Goshen, 5, 4 to resemble Sopd with his falcon head and double feathers, is distinguished from him 
there through the simple hieroglyphic description I l— Smsr. In Mar., Dend., 1, 12, on the 
contrary, we read of Gs | f} 3,4=$.5 ‘Sopd the elder (sms) who smites Asia’, where Sopd 
and Semseru are virtually identified; that the epithet sms ‘the elder’ really means Semseru is, as 
we shall see, shown by the further qualification ‘who smites Asia’. This qualification assumes a 
more specific form in an inscription from Abydus of the reign of Ramesses II, de Rouge, Inser. 
Hiér., 29 = Rec. Trav. x1, 90\ > & Hizeti~eh ROI RAS, $47] AEA ‘Sopd 
Semseru of Asia, he seizes the locks of the Mentiu Beduins in Asia’. Lastly, in Gardiner and Peet, 
Inser. of Sinai, pl. 64, no. 198, Tuthmosis IIT is said to 7 =| ia, 9 S704) Ay A ‘Lerasp] the 
locks of the chiefs of the foreign land like Semseru’. ‘The two last passages, which display the same 
hesitancy as to the identity or duality of Sopd and Semseru, conjure up the image of one of those 
familiar monuments upon which the king i is seen stunning an enemy with his club. 

Now the monument here alluded to is known. It is none other than that earliest of all the sculp- 
tures on the rocks of the Wady Magharah, Gardiner and Peet, op. cit., pl. 1, no. 1a, where the king, 
as in the above descriptions, is seen grasping his enemy by the hair. The Horus name {|fe= Smr-ht 
is written above the scene. This name ts well known to belong to the First Dynasty king whom 
Manetho called Lepepafys. This Greek form cannot be derived from the Horus name, and must 
somehow arise from an interpretation of the strange sign 4 which on contemporary monuments 
constitutes the insthiya and nebti name, and takes a considerably modified and equally incompre- 
hensible shape in the Table of Abydus, Happily the Turin Canon shows the reading CUAMR) 
smsm from which, by a not too difficult metathesis, Lepéju/ms must obviously have been obtained. 
But snsm is one of those reduplications which, as Sethe showed long ago (Verium, 1, § 335), regularly 

* | believe this specimen was bought by Mr. Nash of Margate and is now in his collection. The lower half 
of a similar cylinder-seal was in the Blanchard Coll. 
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have as forerunner a half reduplicated form having only the first of the two repeated radical con- 
sonants. Hence it seems probable that, at all events earlier than the Story of Sinuhe, the cryptic 
} was read {lf | SP) Smsw ‘the elder’, whether or no this was the original reading. We have seen 
that in the late Denderah example this word for ‘elder’ is actually used for the god whom we are 
seeking to explain. What then of the intrusive r of Smérw? I can offer no explanation, but incon- 
testable analogies exist. The most familiar is the plural | ==) | ‘Nile inundations’ and the 
corresponding singulars Hpr, Hrp (instead of the more usual Hrpy) to which I called attention in 
ZAS xxv, 140 f. These were subsequently explained as due to change of into r after A, a change 
of which Dévaud and -Sethe produced additional evidence, ZAS xivu, 163 f. That explanation 
fails, however, to account for the name “= Dndrw (Sethe, Pyr. 633), name of a deity or 
divine boat, which can hardly be separated from the stern dnd ‘be wrathful’: few will care to accept 
Sethe’s suggestion that the final r may be the remains of the word rw ‘lion’ affixed to form a com- 
pound, but the valuable note in his Ubersetsung und Kommentar, 111, 173 f. gives further examples 
of the word. ALAN H. GARDINER 


Magnesium in Egyptian Copper-bronze Objects 


Last moment checking of the spectrograms in Pl. III above has revealed the definite presence 
of magnesium lines of varying intensities in all the specimens. So far as I know, no note of the 
presence of magnesium in Egyptian bronzes has hitherto been published. Was magnesium in 
ancient Egyptian bronzes an inclusion, is its presence to be regarded as an accidental impurity, 
or was it intentionally alloyed with copper to increase hardness? This and other questions must 
remain unanswered pending further study of the problem. Dows DunHAM 


On the Carrying Capacity of Ramesside Grain-ships 
In Dr. Gardiner’s account of grain transport on the Nile in the Ramesside period (FEA, xxvu, 19 ff.) 
the carrying capacity of each of two of the largest vessels is stated (p. 47) to have been about 42 tons 
of corn, or goo sacks of 2 bushels each. 

As I have shown in my article on The Frameless Boats of the Middle Nile, published in the Mariner's 
Mirror (vols. xxv and xxv1, 1939 and 1940), the hulls of the cargo nuggars plying on the Nile, south 
of the Fourth Cataract, agree in all essentials of construction with those of the Dahshir boats of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, allowing for minor differences entailed by the substitution of metal nails or 
spikes for wooden dowels and for the disuse of double dove-tail tenons. In both the ancient and 
the modern type the hulls are put together entirely without cross framing (ribs), the necessary 
strength and rigidity being given by the employment of specially thick planking, sometimes as much 
as 34 inches in thickness, and by the provision of numerous cross-beams which bind the sides 
together just below gunwale level; the ends of these beams pass through the uppermost strake on 
each side to which they are securely nailed. 

No true keel is present, its place being taken by a median longitudinal beam of massive dimensions. 

The breadth in both the Dahshir boat and the Sudan nuggar is exceptionally great, whereas the 
depth is reduced to a minimum in order to facilitate navigation in shallow waters. Asa consequence 
the hull in transverse section appears as almost a perfect arc of a circle, the counterpart of a shallow, 
rounded arch in architecture; as in the arch this form affords strength to maintain the original 
curvature when under considerable pressure and gives the hull power to carry heavy loads without 
suffering the distortion and damage which otherwise would occur owing to the water pressure 
exerted upon the exterior when deeply laden. 

That the employment of frames or ribs in modern Sudanese craft is rendered unnecessary when 
built on these lines, is shown by the fact that many are of as great burden as were the Ramesside 
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craft listed in the papyri which have been studied. As the construction agrees basically with that 
of the only examples of ancient Egyptian craft that have survived the vicissitudes of several millennia 
—those of Dahshiir—we are justified in considering the modern cargo carriers that ply on the Nile 
southward of the Fourth Cataract as being their direct lineal descendants, the survival of a con- 
structional design which, in Egypt, has been supplanted by one based upon a radically different 
technique apparently originated in the Mediterranean and introduced into Egypt through foreign 
influence. 

Granted then that the design of the hulls of these Sudanese vessels is, in essentials, a recapitula- 
tion of that employed by the shipwrights who built the Nilotic craft of ancient Egypt, it becomes 
possible to estimate the dimensions of the Ramesside vessels that were capable of carrying a load 
of 42 tons of corn. : 

When in Khartoum in 1939 I was able to obtain details of a considerable number of representative 
cargo nuggars from the registers kept at the Government dockyard; the dimensions of a few of the 
largest of these are appended: 














Length | Ratio of 

Register overall Beam Girth Burden tn length to 
number in metres Metres Metres | ardebs | Crew beam 
5458 18-80 725 9°15 303 | 6 | 260 
$456 17°90 7720 g°O7 284 8 2°49 
$452 15°50 6qgo 80 | Bag 197 5 | 242 
5454 16-35 =| 5°99 742 174 = 277 
5453 460 | ‘boo | 7°70 164 |} 6 2°43 





Considering the largest of these vessels, we note that it has a carrying capacity of 303 standard 
ardebs, each ardeb being reckoned as equal to 198 litres or about 396 lb. avoir. If, however, the 
cargo carried be grain, the weight per ardeb will vary with the description according as it be wheat, 
barley, maize, or durah, &c. If it be of wheat, the ardeb is reckoned to weigh 334 rotl; if of barley, 
only 267 rotl, while if the cargo be of equal quantities of each, the weight per ardeb works out at an 
average of 300-5 rotl. Taking the rotl as 0-99 of a pound, the cargo capacity of the largest nuggar 
_ listed above is approximately 44°64 tons of wheat, whereas if it consist of equal quantities of wheat 
and barley, the total weight will be reduced to about 36 tons. In practice, a nuggar ts frequently 
loaded considerably above its registered tonnage. 

By far the greater part of the cargo is stowed at and above the deck level, here represented by the 
cross-beams. When the cargo is bulky, as in the case of grain in sacks, an outrigger frame is often 
rigged out on each side; this consists of two booms connected by a pole at the outer ends. Upon 
these booms, projecting outboard on each side of the vessel, is laid a rough flooring of poles or planks 
to form temporary outboard platforms with a view to increase the stowage area and carrying capacity. 
When loading is completed quite a considerable quantity of the cargo is carried upon these outrigger 
platforms. ' 

The inference from all this is that the Ramesside grain boats in question, being roughly of the 
same burden as the largest of the modern Sudanese nuggars, must have been nearly similar in 
dimensions—about 18} metres in length by 7} metres beam. Owing to the absence of a projecting 
keel the girth, taken in conjunction with the known breadth, enables us to determine the transverse 
sectional form of the hull with exactitude; this would be impossible if depth were given in place of 
girth as is the usual practice in the measurement of European ships in which the transverse hull 
form varies within very wide limits. 


t J. Hornell, loc. cit., p. 430, fig. 3, and pl. 1v, fig. 2. Also The Outrigger-Nuggar of the Blue Nile, Antiquity, 
Sept. 1938. | 
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The beam of these Nilotic vessels, both ancient and modern, is notably excessive in proportion 
to the length; as will be seen, the average length is only about two and a half times that of the beam. 
This explains why the rais of such a craft was so often termed ‘the master of a broad boat’ in the 
Ramesside documents under reference. 

There can be no doubt that much of what was characteristic of the everyday life of the people 
in Ancient Egypt has lingered on upon the banks of the Nile in Nubia and the northern Sudan, 
where the conservative habits of the people, aided by the remote and comparative inaccessibility of 
their inhospitable country, have combined to erect a barrier against the influence of intrusive foreign 
culture far more effective than has been possible in Egypt itself. James Hornet 


Pap. Argent. Gr. 1, verso, Col. I 
A REPRODUCTION of this tenant’s agricultural account, which was written in the late third or the 
early fourth century 4.p., was published in 1901, and several passages of it were at that time tran- 
scribed ;! but it is a recent revision kindly made by Prof. P. Collomp of the University of Strasbourg 
for the present author in 1936 which enables him to give a more complete transcript together with 
many valuable remarks by the distinguished French papyrologist. 


Aayos Ajij\nparos [obcials Byaoddipov. 
Aiplero]y azo [Bly[eodsi]pov Awolxa-] 
Aduns Sépara [dls wins] a on, [kal dad ris vo-] 

Tata amevey|pevy|s ets TH [odei-| 

av By[co)Suspov |p jolioly(?) (cbs podiw)e 5]. Ta 8¢ Aoulz[a] 

ve plot] bdpara, [kab] rob évds [5é-] 

pares uv [a. ‘Olylo(tov)? vouplulfol ra [(rélavra) Je. [Tos 
Tov (yivorra:) pal p[.jy. [Ex tlovrwv ded[en-] 


tah 


i i a ff _® 
Ka €ig THY Olxiay TH yeotryes pvai (sic) 
10 of «ai €€ amoAnk Tou yeou- 


Toi emtporov oimmu t A(ézpas) KE, d| pljuat ts. 


[Tot Ayjuparos pai put. | 
"Av? ob dun huify(cav) pwalt . .Jy, Aowme (sic) 


15 wap’ €uoi oimmea pvail. JO. Totrew 
avpkuth dard ris rye yis abrav 
dopetpov Tois xrij}(ve)ou'v) trrép Gvww o€ 
ws TOU évds dvou (5p.) a{ ] (raA.) B (8p.) }, 
puotod dxrwdfelw) 7a oila}ma cis roi 
20 yév Sywapiov evs (TaA.) a (raA.) B (Sp.) 7. 


1. C. "D’une fagon générale I'v final de ov est toujours écrit sous forme horizontale, au dessus 
de I'o.” 

2, C. ‘A parait certain, « mutilé, p certain. Mais aprés le p il y a. un espace de papyrus (environ 
1 lettre de large) qui ne porte aucune trace d’écriture. Puis, trou de 3 lettres environ; au bord droit 
du trou legére trace indistincte. Cette trace peut étre un reste du pv et justifier la lecture aip[eraly.’ 

4. C. ‘Aprés le x lacune de 3 lettres environ, puis traces qui ne paraissent pas pouvoir appartenir 
4 un v, mais plutét a un o.’ 

' Cf. C. Kalbfleisch, Papyri Argentoratenses Graecae. Progr. Rostock, Semestre Aestivum (1901), 8 and pl. rv. 


My own remarks in Symbolae Osloenses, x1v (1935), 83, n. 3 have now to be corrected. Col. II and IIT of 
Pap. Argent. Gr. 1, verso are rather fragmentary parts of the same account. 


a, 
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5. C. “Bri cojjwpov. Puis une lettre mutilée trop arrondie pour 3.’ 

6, C, “Le premier caractére n’est pas clair pour moi. Le sigma apres la lacune parait ligaturé 
a la précédente.’ 

7. C. ‘La lecture parvos parait un peu courte; was possible, mais peu probable.’ 

9. Read ra instead of +7), vas instead of vai. 

1. C. ‘Je lis ofApeeaAuy.’ ‘This is perhaps a contamination of officialis with dde‘Aw in popular 
Egyptian etymology. For the members of the officium of the procurator usiacus of Egypt and the 
officia of his colleagues in other Roman provinces, cp. E. Stein, Geschichte des Spétramischen 
Reiches (1928), 68 f., 105. 

14. C. “Le y aprés la lacune trés douteux, parait surchargé.’ Read Accra, 

Qur text is of numismatic interest. A, Segré' has recently doubted my assertion that the expres- 
sions dpayy%) ‘Arruc) and Syvapuv in many Egyptian documents of the time from Diocletian to 
Constantine the Great mean the new silver coin issued by these Emperors, and that vovyuov, in 
the same texts, means as a rule the imperial gold coin. LI. 7 and 20 of our papyrus, according to 
which the éyvapior was equal to no less than one talent of debased Egyptian drachms and the 
voupyuov at least to 5 and probably to 25 talents, give additional proof that Segré’s interpretation 
cannot be accepted. 





F. M. HetcHeLHemm 


The Word fim in ‘His Majesty’ and the like 
In ZAS vxxv, 112 ff. J. Spiegel raises afresh the problem of j, j= hin-f, hinek, etc., concluding 
that | was originally a word for ‘body’ or ‘form’. 'To this theory there are, to my mind, two grave 
objections: (1) that no example exists with the determinative 9 for ‘limb’, and (2) that the new 
hypothesis throws overboard the recognition, implicitly or explicitly entertained by most Egypto- 
logists, that in reference to the king jvm was intended to avoid direct reference to his sacred person. 
My purpose here is merely to note that the employment of Ait ye 2f-hk ‘thy scribe’ in place of 
‘thou’ in the O,K, letter edited by P. C. Smither in JEA xxvin, 16 ff. lends a renewed plausibility 
to the view that | <=. may originally have meant ‘thy servant’? The subsequent developments 
would, it is true, be very incongruous to our Western modes of thought, and I throw out the 
suggestion merely for what it is worth. Atan H. GarpIner 


Corrections to Brief Communication, vol. XXVIII, p. 69 

In vol. xxvill, p. 69, note 3, there are two misprints: qpooy should be qyrooy and coyup coynp, 
Further in I. 3 of my article (on the same page) npan needed no correction: pan when plural often 
takes singular n-, e.g. Apoc. xvii, 8 SB (but cf. Greek), Phil. iv, 3 B(5 ney-), Elias 40 A, 
Ryl. 268 8. W. E, Crum 

* Byzantion, xv (1940/1), 250 f., nn. 7 and 11 against F. M. Heichelheim, Symbolae Osloenses, xiv (1935). 
82 £. and Pap. Oslo III, No. 83. 

2 See particularly the examples in reference to private persons quoted Gardiner & Sethe, Letters to the 
Dead, p. 16. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Papyrt in the Princeton University Collections, vol. iii. Ed, A. C. Jounson and 8. P. Gooprics. Princeton, 
1942. xXu-+124 pp. 

With the production of this handsome volume, the last, unfortunately, of its series, I have only one fault 
to find: it has no photographs. This is a serious lack, for photographs do more than establish confidence 
between editor and reader; when, as here, the texts edited are fragmentary and of uncertain and varying 
ongin, they help to prove relationship between fragments in different collections. About the method of 
editing two minor complaints may be made, the first that it is not always clear whether the first line printed 
was actually the first line of the column (e.g. 176 and 180), the second, that the editors are inconsistent in 
their treatment of symbols: sometimes it is impossible to find out from text or index what the symbol used is. 

The literary texts call for littke comment. We may note a new medical text (I am at a loss to parse d:a- 
popetoat in |. 34: incidentally, the list of medical papyri published since 1931 given by the editors is incom- 
plete), a philosophical fragment (? read avdz[avow in |. 4), and fragments of the Hellenica and Antiphon's 
Antidosis 16-17 (not 16-18, as the edd.). , 

To the often difficult fragments that form the bulk of the documents the editors have done well to add 
notes, even if infrequent, and translations. The latter sometimes need revision ; €.g. exmAcfopey attra in 164 
means not let us confound him, but let us clear it up and xvpia éovi 3) yéveots in 165 cannot be translated it is mry 
offictal birthday, Among the most interesting are 119, perhaps not a petition so much as the speech for 
the defence against a delator who lays claim to the defendants’ lands on the ground that they have not paid 
their taxes (early 4th Century a.p.); 136, a land-register of the 4/sth Century ap. (a very badly documented 
period in the papyri); 148, a lease of a.p. 172 in which the lessee stipulates that he shall not be compelled to 
renew the lease on the same terms; 151, a fourth-century lease of two ‘immortal’ fernale slaves, i.c. should 
they die during the lease, the lessor must replace them; 188, a fragmentary letter from wife to husband 
(clearly in financial difficulties) to say that, as ordered, she has exposed her infant (Ll. 13 read ayleAnoyre 
and érdjuaofe, not -ecfe). 

A few other points may benoticed. 116: this is a letter, not a petition (cf. dxéayou 1.6); 137, 1: ?[ Ei |réApios, 
not [FT ]roApie(v) : 138, 2: can vlo(i) be read for dad? 140, 1 1.i.8 for (ta) rod Texvea( ) Novve read 5(ca) 
7éi(v) réxvea(v) Nove and 2 r.i.7 for ‘AvipGow read ‘Av8péov; 148, 29 for Av(xd)70M«s) read v(«o)moA(érys) ; 
169: to the words epacrijs peydrjpas tis ois O[ , Pavpaceryros not (as the editors suggest) Buyarpds 
should be supplied—it is a begging, not a love, letter; 170, 5: read oxvoAdkxo[v; 180: this is not a lease 
of garden-land, but an inventory (cf. cvrrinflévra in 1.9) in which some church property is included: hence 
the reference to the Gospels and (? the Acts of) the Apostles: 181, 6: read ytp|8s0s; 186, 3: read i] ri. 

On some of these texts there is still a lot of work to be done; but for doing the first (always the most diffi- 
cult) work on them, and for the attractive way in which they have presented it, the editors deserve our 
thanks, C. H, Rogerts 


OrHer New Booxs: A. Piankoff, Le rere du jour et de la nuit: Inst. fr. d’arch. or., bibliothéque 
d'étude, T. XIII. Cairo, 1942. Small 4to, vitit-135 pp., 9 half-tone plates. Texts from the tomb of 
Ramesses VI, with translations and comments; a chapter on the enigmatic writing by E. Drioton. 

W.S. Smith, Ancient Egypt as represented in the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston, 1942. 8vo, 175 pp., 
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ments and judicious historical introductions to the different periods. 

H. E. Winlock, Excavations at Deir el Bahri 1911-1931. New York, 1942. 8vo., x+-235 pp., 96 half- 


tone plates. Revision of the author's racily written articles on his important discoveries at Thebes. 
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